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the quiet new LTD 
has one target: 
your comfort. 


The fitst time you get into 
a new LTD, close youreyes. 

Now reach for the steering 
wheel. if will fall to hand 
parevisiieily M.— eo wage Gis — 
radio. It’s right there. Reach 
tos the headlight switch. 
YouT! find it first try 

H¥s1p— isl _pe —estsiatialed 2/4 
the uniquely comfortable 
experience of dmving a 
new Ford LID. The entire 
car, from its smooth ride, to 
its precise steenng, to the 
way it feels around you has 
jor a Br isasaloss aresial——5— 01 
to be absolutely natural... 
oie el itty psesel 


The new LTD is the most 
wind-kindly LTD weve ever 
built. The sloping hood 
60 degree rear window 
and aerodynamically 
raised trunk lid give LTD an 
amazingiy low drag 
coefficient. Alt-of this, in 


Get it together — Buckle up 
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stelk-mounte¢ controls en¢ cretieble dicgnestic warning lights 
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highway mileage, reduced 
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6.7 horsepower to push it 
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Refined. 

The interior offers 
luxurious form and 
function Soft cloth covers 
the standard reclining 
seats 

LTD also offers a world of 











1983 FORD 
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And behind you ndeés a 
new streamlined version of 
our famous deep-well trunk 


Totally 


Redesigned. 


The 1983 LTD represents 
more state-of-the-art 
automotive technology 
fos slo ms (--) opemielosen aie 
before: smooth-riding gas- 
filled shocks, MacPherson 
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See it at your Ford Deater. 





The LTD Brougham standard interfor with reclining front seats and fold-@own armrests 
may be enhanced with optional electronic instrumentation 





A new entry to the Wagonmaster lineup, the roomy LTD Wagon Shown with the popular 
Squire option. the new LTD Wagon has a sloping hood for aerodynamic smoothness 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD...LATELY? 


FORD DIVISION 
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Be careful! That’s Chivas Regal! 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


i n its April 26, 1968, cover story, TIME said of Novelist John 
Updike, then 36 and author of the just published Couples: 
“He has ignored the mainstream of contemporary Western fic- 


tion. Nearly every important American 
writer works from an assumption that 
society is at best malevolent and stupid, 
at worst wholly lunatic. Updike dares to 
hope for both the reality of God and the 
sanity of society.” This week, l4 years, 14 
books and many prestigious literary 
awards later, TIME once again has cho- 
sen Updikeasitscover subject. Only four 
other novelists have appeared twice on 
TIME’s covers: Sinclair Lewis (1927, 
1945), James Joyce (1934, 1939), Ernest 
Hemingway (1937, 1954) and William 
Faulkner (1939, 1964). 

Updike values his. privacy; unlike 


most of his peers, he does not thinkasuc- John Updike and 


cessful author must be a celebrity too. 


a ft 


But when approached by TIME about six weeks ago, he had noob- 
jection to being interviewed in depth. Explains Paul Gray, who 
wrote this week’s cover story: “It obviously wasn’t the publicity 
that intrigued him. The success or failure of one work will hardly 
determine the course of his career. He is thoroughly established. 


But while he disdains as much as likes publicity, we found out 
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Paul Gray in Beverly Farms 





something charming and unexpected about him. He isa baseball 
fan, and like many baseball fans he loves to reflect upon records. 








THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Now hecould tie one: ‘Novelists with mostappearanceson TIME’s 


cover (two): Lewis, Joyce, Hemingway, Faulkner, Updike. 


.” 


Gray, who taught English literature at Princeton University 
for seven years before becoming a TIME book reviewer and critic, 


THOMAS VICTOR 


joined New York Bureau Chief Peter 
Stoler to interview the author at his 14- 
room house in Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Said Gray: “I'd been reading Updike for 
20 years. The interview was a pleasure. 
And afterward it was a considerable 
challenge to write about someone who 
writes so well. You worry that your best 
might not be good enough.” 

Said Stoler: “I am envious of some- 
one who does exactly what he dreams of 
doing, and does itso well.” Suggests TIME 
Senior Editor Stefan Kanfer, who edited 
the cover story: “You can find some 
American novelists and literary critics 
who can rival the quality and impor- 
tance of his individual works. But no one 


can match him today for the variety of his endeavors and the disci- 
pline he brings to them.” TIME, which is not in the habit of repeat- 
ing itself, is happy to have John Updike on its cover once again. 








72 

Cover: Novelist, critic, 
poet, short-story writ- 
er, John Updike seems 
a fresh talent about to 
embark on a literary 
career. In fact, Bech Is 
Back is his 26th book, 
and it offers his classic 
celebrations of the in- 
ner life and the physi- 
cal world. See BOOKS. 





















































32 
World 


20 
» Essay 


Poland's military rul- 
ers decree the death of 
Solidarity and bring 
an end toa historic 
era.» Amin Gemayel 
starts to revive Leba- 
non’s army. » West 
Germany’s Kohl 
takes charge as Chan- 
cellor. >» Murder 
scandal in El Salva- 
dor. » Sweden hunts 
for a mystery sub 
prowling its restricted 
waters. 


If the Tylenol poison- 
er proves the fragility 
of American social 
structures, he also 
demonstrates their es- 
sential strength. 


88 

Economy & Business 
Mixed signals: the 
bulls stampede again 
on Wall Street, while 
bankruptcies soar at 
the fastest rate since 
the Depression. 
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Sport 

The World Series is 
here, and the fans 
could hardly be enjoy- 
ing baseball more—or 
missing N.F.L. foot- 
ball less. 


93 

Video 

The networks head 
back to school to kick 
off the fall season. At 
the head of the class is 
Square Pegs, CBS's 
sweet, knowingsatire. 


16 

Nation: The Tylenol 
murders bring calls for 
better packaging of 
drugs. >» Reagan tries 
to defuse unemploy- 
ment. » A “Shut up!” 


h heard round the world. 


> The Republican di- 
lemma: Why can'ta 
woman vote like a 
man? 


83 

Education 

With funds and jobs 
scarce this fall, teach- 
ers’ unions and school 
boards are compro- 
mising more. Result: 
fewer strikes 


96 

Cinema 

Turkish Moviemaker 
Yilmaz Giiney creates 
an eloquent film from 
prison. » Jon Voight 
is trapped in Lookin’ 
to Get Out. 





Qi vNegere 


Cover: Painting by Alex Katz 


Carter Memoirs: In 
TIME's concluding ex- 
cerpt from Keeping 
Faith, the former Pres- 
e*) ident recounts “the 
most difficult period of 
a my life”: the 444 days 
when Iranian mili- 
tants held dozens of . 
Americans hostage. 
See SPECIAL SECTION. 
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Theater 











Corporate logos, the 
heraldry of the indus- 
trial age, strive to 
brandish images that 
are daring, modern 
and original. 


102 

Law 

The Supreme Court 
returns to the hottest 
and heaviest docket in 
years. » A new way to 
compensate the se- 
verely injured 


Cats crosses the At- 
lantic to find Broad- 
way paved with gold, 
though the Lloyd 
Webber musical is 
mostly dross. 


6 Letters 
71 People 
100 Computers 
100 Milestones 
101 Press 
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Amad barber whose shaves are a bit too close for comfort. Aman who 
knows exactly where and when he's going to be murdered. A truly 
“divine” detective. A birthday party with a deadly surprise. Murder 
most foul, in a convent. Chills, thrills, devilishly devious plots, inge- 
nious crimes. ..and certain punishment. 

Those are the ingredients of “Mystery!"—31 weeks of frightening 
fun. It comes to you on PBS, with master of mayhem Vincent Price as 
host. 

The season starts Oct. 12 with Sweeney Todd, a London barber 
whoisa real cutup. Don't confuse this macabre tale with the Broadway 
musical hit of a few seasons back. Our Sweeney is straight drama. 
Based on the original 1846 Thomas Peckett Prest "shilling shocker,’ it’s 
about a tonsorial artist whose customers mysteriously disappear— 
with a little help from the proprietress of a bakery shop. 

Next, the strange case of a man who finds a tape cassette with 
voices planning the exact date and time of his death. Then he sees the 
owner of the tape horribly mutilated on a moving train and calls the 
police, only to find that both the body and the incriminating dialogue 
have vanished. Whodunit? “Mystery!” knows and so will you if you 
watch Dying Day. It starts Oct. 19. 

For a detective story with a heavenly twist, try Father Brown, a 
four-part series, starting Nov. 2, that's based on the short stories of 
G. K. Chesterton. Its hero is a priest who uses keen observation and 
intellectual deduction to solve some very down-to-earth crimes. 

Beginning on Nov. 30, make a date with Melissa, the story of a 
birthday party, a murdered wife—and a husband who finds himself 
trapped in aweb of suspicion and accusation. Then, beginning Dec. 21, 
return to the cloth with Quiet As A Nun. The body of a property-owning 
nun is found locked in a convent tower. When a well-known television 
reporter is asked to investigate, another nun dies and a student at the 
convent turns up missing. It’s a dark mystery that one critic said “gives 
you the creeps.” 

The bowler hat and squeaky boots are back on the beat as 
redoubtable Scotland Yard detective Sergeant Cribb returns to Victo- 
rian London in Sergeant Cribb, an all new, five-part series that begins 
on Jan.13.A real treat's in store for Agatha Christie fans starting Feb.17 
with The Agatha Christie Stories. Thrills, yes, but also some surprises 
from the Queen of Whodunits, including an eerie psychological study 
and a frothy comedy. 

On March 17 you'll be spooked by Miss Morison’s Ghosts. This 
drama is based on a true incident: In 1901, two highly respected 
academics claimed they saw people from the court of Marie Antoinette 
while vacationing at Versailles, and then mystified cynics by turning up 
evidence as strange as the ghosts. Occult seances, a clinic with 
disturbingly high mortality rates and a missing columnist figure in The 
Limbo Connection, which starts March 24. Finally, for five Thursdays, 
starting April 14, join a classic chase in We, The Accused, the story of 
an unhappy schoolmaster who poisons his wife, and then flees across 
England with his mistress. 

That's “Mystery!” So entertaining... it’s criminal. 


Mobil 
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Letters 
Beirut Massacre 
To the Editors: 


Although the Israelis won the mili- 
tary battle in Lebanon, they lost the polit- 
ical war in the eyes of the world [Sept. 27]. 
It is now time for Israel to withdraw from 
Lebanon, give up the West Bank and 
Gaza, and recognize the Palestinians’ 
right to become a nation. 

Larry Garber 
New York City 


We justly condemn those who could 
have prevented the Nazi Holocaust but 
looked the other way. Should we use a dif- 
ferent standard when Israelis allow the 
Christian militiamen to perform terror? 

Bruce Hendry 
Minneapolis 


TUMIE 
MASSACRE 
IN LEBANON 





Palestinian Civilians Are Slaughtered 





We can deplore Nazi Germany’s ac- 
tions and not be regarded as anti-Chris- 
tian. We can be revolted at My Laiand not 
be anti-American. We can scorn Iran’s 
Ayatullah and not be anti-Muslim. But we 
can never even question Israel’s actions 
against the Arabs lest we be branded anti- 
Semitic. That is psychological blackmail. 

Chris Haney 
York, Me. 


The government of Israel is totally re- 
sponsible for the massacre of Palestinian 
civilians. That the killings were not com- 
mitted by Israeli soldiers is not important. 
What is important is that they were al- 
lowed to happen when the Israelis were in 
control. 

Shakir A. Lotia 
Fresno, Calif. 





Because we need a foothold in the 
Middle East, the U.S. has built up Israel. 
Prime Minister Begin has taken advan- 
tage of this. He plans to make Israel the 
ruler in the area by starting more settle- 
ments on the West Bank and occupying 
Lebanon. Begin has caused the rebirth of 
anti-Semitism all over the world. 

Jean Plenet 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Consumer 
T-Plan Life clear winne 
Universal Life 


Transamerica’s T-Plan* is the best buy among 
universal life policies according to a study recently 
released by the National Insurance Consumer Organ- 
ization (NICO), 

NICO is a non-profit organization formed to 
help people buy insurance wisely, serve as a consumer 
advocate on matters of public policy, and work for 
reform of industry practices NICO believes are unfair 
or abusive 


13 WEEK T-BILL DISCOUNT RATE 
VS. CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Average % sees T-Bul Discount Rate/Annual Average 
Annual Rate oe Consumer Price Index/Annual Average 





1971 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1961 


SOURCE US. Dap of Labor Statstics and Salomon Brothers Annual Analytical 
Record of Yields Since 1977, pprehawenlp ving has increased less than the CPI 
for most consumers due to the zmpect of higher houmng costs and mortgage rates 


1972 1973 


1974 1975 


Here are some direct quotes from the NICO 
study covering key findings: 

1. Is T-Plan Better Than Buying Cheap ART 
(term) And Investing The Difference? We think there's 
a substantial case to be made for an affirmative answer 
to this question, even for sophisticated investors" 

2. "At NICO, we have been saying...buy ART 
(term) and hold off on universal life purchases until the 
tax questions are settled and the market reaches some 
state of maturity. This is obviously not sound advice 
for T-Plan”’ 

3. “For all of these reasons, but especially for 
the lifetime guarantee of T-Bill rates regardless of 
*Policy form 9-100 11-18! or 9-101 11-181. Not available in all states 


UNIVERSAL LIFE: 
HOW GOOD Is IT? 


group rales 


Policies. 


Federal Tax rulings, T-Plan Life is the clearly preferred 
universal life contract!” 

We're pleased NICO liked our lifetime guarantee 
of 13-week Treasury Bill discount rates. We chose 
T-Bills as the index for T-Plan cash values because their 
historical relationship to the Consumer Price Index 
makes them a good safeguard against inflation 
(see graph) 

NICO's independent study comes with 
impressive credentials. The author, James Hunt, is a 
life insurance actuary who has been insurance Com- 
missioner of Vermont. NICO President Robert Hunter 
has served as Federal Insurance Administrator. 

For the record —Transamerica is not affiliated 
in any way with NICO, nor have we ever made a 
contribution to NICO 

If you'd like more information on T-Plan Life 
call us toll-free (800) 247-2160 or mail in the coupon 

We also recommend you send for the NICO 
study. It's available for $5. Write: NICO Universal Life. 
344 Commerce Street, Alexandria, VA 22314 


Transamerica 


Life Insurance Services 
Transamerica Assurance Company 
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Transamerica Assurance 
| P.O. Box 15097 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 
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Only one of these pens 
is thine 
to draw the line below. 


SS, 


— 


It's the extra-fine rolling ball of Pilot's remarkable new Precise 
Ball Liner Pen. (If you haven't guessed which one it is, look 
at the top photo again. It's the trim beauty on the bottom left.) 

But unlike the others, the real beauty of Pilot's Precise 
Ball Liner is the extra-fine line it puts on paper. It glides 
smoothly across the page because its tiny tungsten carbide ball 
is held securely within a needle-like stainless steel collar. A 
collar that makes the Precise Ball Liner the most durable, 
trouble-free rolling ball pen you can buy. 
| It's a letter-writer’s joy. An artist's dream. A 
scribbler's delight. 

One more fine point; the Pilot 
Precise Ball Liner doesn’t have 
a big, fat price. It's just a 
skinny $1.19. 













, 
OICCISe 


The rolling ball pen that revolutionizes thin writing. 





Letters 


How dare the Lebanese Phalangist 
militiamen call themselves Christians? 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Shaw 

Kearny, N.J. 





King Hussein of Jordan, whose Mus- 
lim Arab armies murdered hundreds of 
| Palestinian Arabs, now has the audacity 
to sit in judgment on Israel, which did not 

kill anyone in the Beirut massacre. 
| Grace Rossabi 
New York City 





Muslims slaughter Christians, Chris- 
tians slaughter Muslims, Muslims slaugh- 
ter other Muslims, and everybody blames 
the Jews. 

David L. Passman 
Chicago 


Israel has one of the best intelligence 
agencies in the world. It knows when its 
enemy’s air force is about to take off. It 
knew where Palestinian targets were 
when its army moved into Lebanon. It is 
impossible to believe that this same coun- 
try had no knowledge of the massacre 
when it started. 

John F. Schmitt 
Pittsburgh 








As an Israeli | am ashamed. At the 
beginning of the war in Lebanon, we | 
were told that we were going to fight 
against guerrillas who did not allow the 
residents of northern Israel to live in 
peace. But once we went into Beirut, the 
war showed its ugliest face. Sadly, for us 
the war became a way of life. I blame you, 
Prime Minister Begin, for killing the good 
within us. 

Orly Alon 
Tel Aviv 








Word to the Wise 


At last, an examination of education 
{Sept. 27], the most important issue that 
determines our future. As a college stu- 
dent majoring in history and literature, I 
can say that anyone who has the courage 
to study liberal arts in these tough eco- 
nomic times is equal to the challenge of 

finding a job. 
Kris Oser 
Washington, D.C. 


Because a democracy needs to offer its 
citizens an education, it is a mistake to 
claim that it has to be offered to every- 
body, qualified or not. That is like trying 
to teach all musicians to be Mozarts. 

William Peet 
St. Paul 


Your article reminded me of a bump- 
er sticker: IF YOU THINK EDUCATION IS | 
EXPENSIVE, TRY IGNORANCE. 

Valerie Keene 
Beverly Hills»Calif. 


You quote me both inaccurately and 
out of context. I said that scientific knowl- 
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Pall Mall Light 100s. 
— Athird less tar 
than the leading 
> filter king, and 
‘still great taste. 





LIGHT ing Ae 


LOW TAR FILTER 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








EXPRESS MAM SEAVICE 





For $11.00, Federal 
Express will come to your 
office, pick.up your Overnight 
Letter,” deliver it to any of 
13,000 communities, trace it 


* Monday through Friday in 13,000 primary service areas. Otby i Satu 
liability subject to limitations in the Federal Express Service Guide. © 1982 Federal Ex 


ther areas, and Saturday delivery 


any time of the day or night in 
seconds, get your letter where 
it’s going by noon the next 
business day,* and send you 
free proof of delivery. 
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Corporations Express Mail® is a registered trademark of the United States 
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Letters 








edge is gained by experimental and math- 
ematical methods and not, as you cite, 
“by experiment, conducted essentially in 
mathematics.” 

My reply to your question about being 
able to graduate from Harvard without 
having read Shakespeare (“That's not 
necessary”) obviously was not intended to 
dismiss the greatest figure in English liter- 
ature. I merely meant to indicate that no 
one work or author can be considered a 
sine qua non. My view is reinforced by 
your own story. In “The Compleat Book 
Bag” only three of your eight eminent au- 
thorities list Shakespeare as an author 
whom every educated person should have 
read. 


Henry Rosovsky 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Among the 38 books recommended for 
the educated person, not one was written 
east of Jerusalem and west of San Francis- 
co. Perhaps one ofthe weaknesses of Amer- 
ican education is its provincialism. 

Russell T. Blackwood 
Professor of Philosophy 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, N.Y. 





Cuban Missiles 


The authors of your article “The Les- 
sons of the Cuban Missile Crisis” [Sept. 27] 
failed to touch upon two points. Had Presi- 
dent Kennedy ignored his liberal advisers 
and supported the Bay of Pigs invasion 
with air cover, Communism would have 
been eliminated in Cuba and the crisis pre- 
vented. Second, the no-invasion assurance 
Kennedy gave Nikita Khrushchev has se- 
cured the Communist foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere, leaving “festering 
wounds in the body politic,” El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Honduras. This was not 
Kennedy’s finest hour. 

Anthony Gilbertie 
Westport, Conn. 





You say that Khrushchev suffered hu- 
miliation. I disagree. Khrushchev out- 
foxed Kennedy. The real objective of the 
Soviets was to free Cuba from American 
control. Khrushchev got what he wanted 
by forcing Kennedy to declare publicly 
that he would not invade Cuba. 

Robert S. Junn 
Jenison, Mich. 





Greene’s Gripe 

Your article on my book Monsignor 
Quixote Sept. 20] got a good many facts 
wrong. I have not lost a libel action 
brought by Monsieur Guy, but an action 
for “intrusion into private life,” a very 
French law which has nothing to do with 
libel; my daughter lives in Switzerland, 
not England, so I can hardly visit Eng- 
land to see her; my “dossier from British 
intelligence” is a dossier of American in- 














telligence obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act; Madame Cloetta is not 


my secretary; I have not toured Spain | 


with priests—only one priest, my friend 
Father Duran. Oh well, Mr. J.D. Reed has 
only scored five mistakes: Mr. Auberon 
Waugh recently scored ten. 
Graham Greene 
Antibes, France 





Amazing Grace 

Your article on the death of Princess 
Grace [Sept. 27] rankled. One sought the 
tender word to soothe but found instead 
such derisive phrases as “princess of 
an amusement park” and “suppressed 
clucks” in reference to her restrained but 
motherly defense of her children. And 
why describe 15,000 carnations as being 
“dumped” on her bridal yacht from a 
plane when the word showered would 

have been more apt? 
Grace Falk 
New York City 





Tears for Texas 


I am sorry that “hard times” have 
come to Texas [Sept. 27]. Ironically, I re- 
calla hit record of 1972-73 called Freeze a 
Yankee that sang the praises of Texans 
and Arabs who were squeezing the North- 
east by cutting off oil supplies. I can still 
hear the whoops and hollers of Texans 
who thought it screamingly funny that 
those damyankees were getting theirs. 

William C. Boring 
Garden City, N.Y. 


It irks me when I hear a Northerner, 
now in Texas with a good job, criticize the 
state for its crime, traffic and weather. 
Northerners have contributed to these 
evils. “Yankee, go home!” 

Robin R. Rowell 
Houston 





Saving Salmon 
Your article “Decline of the Auantic 
Salmon” [Aug. 30] is an accurate portray- 
al of the problems besetting this magnifi- 
cent fish in Scotland and other countries 
rimming the North Atlantic. The most 
destructive factor in forcing the salmon to 
retreat from their historic river haunts is 
the thousands of commercial nets, which 
drift at sea or are anchored near the en- 
trance of rivers to ensnare salmon as they 
return to spawn. Only immediate govern- 
ment action can prevent the salmon’s ulti- 

mate destruction. 
Wilfred M- Carter 
Executive Director 
The Atlantic Salmon Federation 
Montreal 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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A world 

in one country. 
Expect the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
Arich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 

For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent 


South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

N.Y. 10020. 

Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
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Answers to the 


~ question DO 
CIGARETTE 
COMPANIES 
WANT KIDS 
TO SMOKE? 








most asked questions about cigarettes. 


No. As a matter of policy. No. As a matter of practice. No. Asa 
matter of fact. No! 

The unfortunate fact is that some kids do smoke. But, while 
cigarette sales continue to increase, fewer teenagers are smoking. 
For example, according to the American Cancer Society, smoking 
among young women has decreased 17 percent since 1974. 

All of us need a time of “growing up” to develop the mature 
judgment to do so many things. Like driving. Voting. Raising a 
family. And knowing enough to make an informed decision about 
all sorts of adult activities. 

In our view, smoking is an adult custom and the decision to 
smoke should be based on mature and informed individual free- 


dom of choice. 
For more information, write for our booklet, Seance 
‘Answers to the most asked questions about 


cigarettes.” Address: The Tobacco Institute, Suite [wean 
844, 1875 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. [RUgiRSeet 
20006. We offer it in the belief that full and free — 
discussion of these important public issues isin the [Rifts 


public interest. 





WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 








STABILO 
Boss 


Makes your 
point! 














~*~ 
ae) Schwan 
For nearest dealer, call (800) 241-7803 


(business days 9-5 Eastern time). 
In Georgia, dial (404) 487-5512 


and complete enjoyment of TIME. 


on your correspondence. 
And thanks! 
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Because you are a valued customer, we at TIME are committed to 
serving you in every way. And that includes taking care of all in- 
quiries and problems efficiently and quickly. 

Address changes, misspelled names, missed issues—they can hap- 
pen. Either because we've made an error, or perhaps because you've 

moved. When they do, there is one sure way to get them corrected: 

Write to the TIME Subscription Service Department 
541 North Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
and send your label in. 

A trained staff is at your disposal, and one of our representatives will 

personally investigate and remedy any problem that stands between you 


Incidentally, it takes us approximately 3 weeks to receive, process and act 








THE DOORS WE CAN 
OPEN FOR YOU 
AREN'T ON WALL ST. 


For young people pondering the choice of a 
career, our prize-winning free newsletter intro- 
duces challenges in religion and social action. 

Send for your free copy of WORD ONE and 
make connections that will do others some good 

Write WORD ONE at No. 909, 221 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IL 60606 or at No. 909, 1119 West- 
chester Pl., Los Angeles, CA 90019. 


The Claretians 


A Roman Catholic community 
of priests and brothers 


© 1981 Time inc 
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There are 
two things 
medicines 
Can Save: 


a 
Your life. Your money. 
New prescription medi- 
cines are greatly reducing 
wz ae hospital stays and 


eliminating certain 
types of surgery. That 
combined effort saves 
billions of dollars. 
It’s just that simple. 











Medicines save. Lives and money. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
1100 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
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The exclusive release of the first 
United States Presidential Silverpiece in 
a 100% Solid Silver Proof specimen has 
been announced in Washington, D.C. by 
The Columbia Mint. This may be the 
finest opportunity you will have to enrich 
your recognition of our First President. 
This is the first time a public release has 
been made of a pure Silver Proof specimen 
of a United States Presidential Silverpiece. 

The Washington Silverpiece now being 
released in a Limited Edition of 100% 
Solid Silver Proof specimens weighing 
one ounce, honors the birth of George 
Washington 250 years ago. Never before 
in our country’s history has there been 
an opportunity to honor a national hero's 
quarter of a millennium. Therefore, this 
special proof minting is being released 
as a strictly controlled Limited Edition. 


LIMITED EDITION 
RARE PROOF QUALITY 


In order for as many citizens as possi- 
ble to be able to share in this historical 
issue, special efforts were made to price 
this outstanding Silverpiece at only $25. 
Therefore, there will be a strict limit of 5 
Proof Silverpieces per order. Further, in 
order that as many citizens as possible 
may acquire the Silverpiece at their 
original issue minting price, no orders 
will be accepted from known Coin Dealers. 


The brilliant Proof quality Silverpieces 
are being minted from hand engraved 
dies which capture all of the fine detail 
and exquisite three dimensional relief of 
what may very well be the most beautiful 
Washington Silverpieces ever minted. 
Though it is approximately the same 
size as the famous and rare Morgan and 
Peace Silver dollars, it actually contains 
29% more silver — a full one ounce of 
pure solid silver. 

To guarantee the integrity of this 
unprecedented release, each Washington 

















































The Columbia Mint is not affiliated with any government agency. 


The 
WASHINGTON SILVERPIECE 


LIMITED RELEASE PROOF ISSUE 


Commemorating 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 250th ANNIVERSARY 


The First United States Presidential Silverpiece — $25. 


Silverpiece will be accompanied by its 
own Certificate of Authenticity attesting 
to its Issue Date, Limited Edition Proof 
status, and its Weight—one ounce of 
ag solid silver. The Certificate is signed 

y the former member of The United 
States Assay Commission, whose far 
sighted planning resulted in this historic 
Commemorative to George Washington. 
The one ounce 100% Solid Silver Proof 
quality Washington Silverpiece is available 
exclusively from the Washington, D.C. 
Columbia Mint—one of America’s finest 
private mints. 


LIMITED TIME— 
PRICE PROTECTED 


The remarkable price of $25. per Silver- 
piece has been made possible by a 
committment from current supplies of 
silver. Because of the extreme fluctua- 
tions in the world market price of silver, 
this special price of $25 each will be 
guaranteed only until December 31, 1982 or 
until the initial stockpile of one hundred 
thousand ounces of pure silver has been 
minted—whichever event should happen 
first. Therefore, you are urged to order 
yours now while the opportunity is be- 
fore you. 










FREE SPECIAL BONUS 
The Postal Service honored Washington's 250th 
Birthday by issuing a ial commemorative 
—_ hes a : Issue — Cover 
wi is s official y — ed February 
22, 1982 by Post Office at Mount Vernon 
will be included free of ec! e with each order as 
an additional memento of this historic event — 
but only while our supply lasts. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY WALLET 


If you would like to display one of your 
Washington Silverpieces with the First 
Day of Issue Cover, or to preserve it for 
safekeeping in a safe deposit box or 
vault, we will supply a specially designed 
wallet at $5 can: 
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A SILVERPIECE OF 
HEIRLOOM VALUE 
By acting before December 31, 1982, you 
can assure yourself of acquiring directly 
from The Mint, this exclusive Limited 
Edition 100% Solid Silver Presidential 
Silverpiece at the original issue minting 
price. These, the first United States 
Presidential Silverpieces, will become 
true family heirlooms to be presented to 
your children and grandchildren as an 
important and valuable piece honoring 
the 250th Anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 


Due to the unique circumstances of 
this minting, you are urged to order now. 
You are guaranteed the original issue 
minting price of $25 per Silverpiece 
provided your order is received before 
the minting limit is reached or before 
December 31, 1982, whichever occurs first. 


OFFICIAL ORDER FORM—MAIL BY DECEMBER 31, 1982 


The Columbia Mint K149 
905 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 20006 

O Please send me (limit 5) 100% Solid Silver 
one ounce Proof specimens of the Washington 
Silverpiece at $25 each plus $1 each for delivery. In 
addition, please send. (limit 2) Washington 
Silverpiece Proofs in 24KT gold vermeil at $40 each 
plus $1 each for delivery. 

OD Also send me display wallet(s) at $5 each 
As offered, please include one First Day Envelope 
Cover at no additional cost. If !am not satisfied, | may 
return the above order within 30 days for a full refund. 
1am enclosing my remittance for $ . of 


Charge my order to 0 American Express OD Diners 
0 visa © Mastercard 








Exp. 





Card # 


Signature 





(charge card orders must be signed to be valid) 








City, State, Zip 
Credit card charge orders may cali TOLL-FREE 
1-800-345-1328 
GAM - 10PM Eastern Time 
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Piease allow 4-6 weeks for delivery J 
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| liquid varieties. Even as Ty- 
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Murder by Remote Control 





The Tylenol case brings calls for tamperproof packaging of drugs 


more even than random terror. The 

Tylenol murders had the true Kafka- 

esque quality of a nightmare become 
real, of vague dreads taking on form and 
solidity in cold daylight. Such thoughts 
gripped Americans last week as poison 
scares spread around the nation, seeming- 
ly promising leads dissolved, and the hunt 
for the person who had put the cyanide 
into capsules of Extra-Strength Tylenol 
that killed seven people in the Chicago 
area two weeks ago made 
little progress. 

As in a nightmare, the 
most routine, innocent ac- 
tion—reaching for a pain- § 
killer to relieve a headache, 
cold or upset stomach, 
something that Americans 
do millions of times every 
day—had become fraught 
with menace. Suddenly one 
of the small bonds of uncon- 
scious trust that hold soci- 
ety together had snapped: 
people could not look at the 
ubiquitous bottles of pills on 
their medicine shelves in 
quite the same way again 
(see ESSAY). 

By week’s end Johnson 
& Johnson, the maker of 
Tylenol, stopped all pro- 
duction in capsule form of 
what had been the nation’s 
top-selling painkiller, and 
urged druggists across the 
country to remove all Ty- 
lenol capsules from their 
shelves. That left Tylenol 
available only in tablet and 


: t was more than a tantalizing mystery, | 


lenol capsules piled up in 
warehouses, Johnson & 
Johnson and other drug 
companies were grappling with an even 
more difficult, expensive and far-reaching 
problem: how to package over-the- 
counter medications to minimize the 
chances of tampering. Said Arthur Hull 
Hayes, commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, which is hastily 
drafting new packaging regulations: 
“Within a week, we "ll know what options 
are available to us.” However, he added in 
a statement that was very far from reas- 
suring, “it is important to make clear that 
a tamperproof package is not possible.” 
The victims could have been anybody. 
They had been murdered by remote con- 











trol, by a poisoner who had no way of 
guessing in even the most general sense 
who his victims might be—men or wom- 
en, young or old—and could not have 
cared. Six bottles of cyanide-poisoned 
Tylenol were found in five drugstores and 
one supermarket; one store was in north 
Chicago, but the others were in communi- 
ties in the western suburbs, strung out 
along a rough north-south line near Illi- 
nois State Route 53. The investigators’ 
chilling theory: the murderer had driven 


AVY 


Lab workers in Chicago analyzing some of the 2 million capsules tested so far for cyanide 


along 53, turned off at randomly selected 
points and placed one bottle of poisoned 
capsules in each store, to be bought by the 
next or third or 15th man, woman or child 
who walked in seeking relief from minor 
distress. 

Worse, at week’s end the killer was 


| still at large. He or she might or might not 


be insane, but either way was a coldly cal- 
culating planner. Said one investigator: 
“He is probably sitting back to admire his 
awful handiwork, savoring our frustra- 
tion. The obvious fear is that if we don’t 
catch him quickly, he will do this again, 
maybe with another product.” Maybe 
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some place other than the Chicago area 
too. In addition, authorities feared there 
might be “copycat” poisonings by de- 
ranged people looking for a perverted sort 
of glory. Said Arthur Schueneman, senior 
clinical psychologist at Northwestern 
University’s Rehabilitation Institute: 
“We can expect to see a number of recur- 
rences of this type of thing, just as we saw 
airliner hijackings come in clusters.” 

Not surprisingly, sales of painkillers 
of every sort slumped. Poison-control cen- 


HORAN—FICTURE GROUP | 


ters around the country were flooded by 
calls from jittery citizens. Police all over 
the US. looked with extra care into every 
case, new or old, that might conceivably 
be related to the Chicago-area poisonings. 
Results: a number of false alarms that for 
a time looked like either similar cases or 
promising leads. 

> In Oroville, Calif., Greg Blagg, 27, a 
butcher in a meat market owned by his fa- 
ther, told a strange story. He said that on 
Sept. 30, the same day that the first Chica- 
go-area poisonings became public knowl- 
edge, he had taken three capsules of Ex- 


tra-Strength Tylenol from a bottle that his 














wife Terry had bought two weeks earlier. 
“Everything became very blurry,” he re- 
lated. “I’m told I passed out and became 
real rigid.” Terry got him to a hospital, 
where he was treated for four hours and 
then released at his own request. Back 
home, Blagg related, he switched on the 
TV and caught reports of the Tylenol 
deaths near Chicago. He took apart some 
capsules from his own bottle, found pink 
flecks in the powder, and the next morn- 
ing turned the bottle over to his physician, 
John Clay, for analysis. That evening, 
Greg and Terry returned to the drugstore 
where the first purchase had been made, 
found Tylenol still on sale and bought two 
more bottles; they discovered more pink 
flecks in the capsules. Last week word 
came back from laboratories in Rockville, 
Md.., and San Francisco: strychnine, com- 
monly sold as a rat poison, was found in 
the capsules, though in quantities too 
small to kill a human 

By week’s end strychnine had been 
found in one more Tylenol bottle still in 
stock in the Oroville drugstore but no- 





cide, largely on the strength of a note 
Pascual had mailed to his mother in Ar- 
lington, Va. (“Dear Mom: It wasn’t your 
fault. It was mine, all mine”). At the time, 
analysis of three Tylenol capsules from a 
bottle found in a shoe in the closet uncov- 


ered no poison, but analysis last week of 


the remaining capsules, which were still 
in police storage, did turn up cyanide. For 
a day or so hope grew that the case might 
become an important lead to the Chicago- 
area deaths almost six months later. But 
investigators soon concluded there was no 
link. Philadelphia police saw no reason to 
change the ruling of suicide 

> In Elgin, Ill, police returned to the 
parking lot ofa Howard Johnson’s restau- 
rant and motel where two officers had dis- 
covered discarded bottles of Extra- 
Strength Tylenol a day before the 
poisonings. The policemen in the interval 
had become mildly ill with symptoms that 
were similar to those of cyanide poison- 
ing. Elgin officers found that the bottles 
had been broken by the wheels of cars, 
and powder was scattered on the ground 





FDA Chief Hayes telling newsmen in Washington that “a tamperproof package is not possible” 


where else in the country. Investigators 
were wondering about the wild coinci- 
dences involved in Blagg’s story. If it is 
true, he and his wife had bought the only 
bottles of strychnine-poisoned Tylenol 
purchased by anyone. Investigators 
doubted there had been either an attempt 
at a copycat murder or any link to the 
Chicago potsonings 

> In Philadelphia, police reopened the 
case of William Pascual, a 26-year-old 
graduate student at the Wharton School 


of Business, who had been found dead of 


cyanide poisoning in his apartment last 
April 3. His death had been ruled a sui- 
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It was analyzed. No cyanide, no strych- 
nine and, investigators reluctantly con- 
cluded, no leads either 

> In Fort Washington, Pa., a_ letter 
turned up at the offices of McNeil Con- 
sumer Products Co., the Johnson & John- 
son subsidiary that makes Tylenol; it had 
been forwarded from the Johnson & 
Johnson headquarters in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., because the word Tylenol had 
been written on the envelope. The letter 
demanded that the manufacturer pay 
$1 million into a postal box at Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank and Trust Co 
in Chicago, and according to Chicago 





newspapers it implied that there would be 
more poisonings if this were not done. In- 
vestigators identified the sender as a Chi- 
cago stockbroker, name undisclosed, who 

had been a customer of Continental IIli- 
nois and had suffered heavy losses in the 
market. On Friday, [Illinois Attorney 
General Tyrone Fahner, who is directing 
a task force of more than 100 federal, 
state and local investigators, stated flatly 
that the letter “was not sent by the killer 
or killers.” It apparently pointed to no 
more than an attempt to capitalize on the 
Tylenol poisonings 
> In Wyoming, investigators thought they 
just might have found the poisoner’s first 
victim. Jay Mitchell, 19, of the town of Big 
Horn, failed to turn off the alarm clock 
that he had set to buzz at 6:30 a.m. on July 
26; his father tried to awaken him, but 
young Mitchell was dead. Tissues from his 
body were sent for analysis to a busy lab- 
oratory in Utah, which concluded a month 
later that Mitchell had died of cyanide poi- 
soning. Reviewing records last week and 
checking with authorities in Chicago, Pa- 

eoronorarcok thologist William Doughty, 

of Sheridan County Memo- 
rial Hospital, who had been 
consulted in the baffling 
case, found that the level of 
cyanide had been about the 
same as in the bodies of the 
seven Illinois victims 
Doughty also determined 
that Mitchell’s mother had 
bought Tylenol, possibly 
(her memory is hazy) from a 
local outlet of the Jewel 
chain, which also owns one 
of the Chicago-area stores 
where poisoned capsules 
were found two weeks ago 
Investigators flew from Chi- 
cago to Wyoming over the 
weekend to probe further, 
but the trail is very cold. His 
older brother thinks Mitch- 
ell took Tylenol from a bot- 
tle in the kitchen four hours 
before the unanswered 
alarm buzzed, but the Utah 
lab last week found no Ty 
lenol in blood and urine 
samples that it had retained 
from Mitchell's body, which 
had earlier been cremated 

The family long ago dis 
carded the Tylenol bottle 
and the two or three cap 
sules it contained 

All last week, Fahner held twice-daily 

news conferences before TV cameras that 
made him the nation’s latest instant celeb- 
rity. Those conferences became steadily 
less hopeful as the week passed. At first 

Fahner announced that the task force was 
coven narrowing its list of suspects 
from an initial 20 or so to eight or nine by 
midweek. After that he stopped giving 
numbers, apparently because any further 
narrowing of the list would have brought 
the total embarrassingly close to zero. Late 
in the week, Fahner conceded that the 
task force, despite conducting more than 
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1,000 interviews and testing 
2 million Tylenol capsules, 
was “not close to an arrest.” 
Said another investigator: 
“We are not hot. We are not 
even warm.” 

Small wonder. The 
sleuths had only the haziest 
idea of what kind of person 
they were looking for. The 
Tylenol poisonings were so 
different from the patterns of 
other mass murders that ex- 
perts in criminal psychology 
could offer little about the 
killer’s personality and mo- 
tive (see box). Investigators 
were reduced to such expedi- 
ents as asking pharmacists 
whether they had noticed 


anyone “acting strangely” in ' , 
their stores. pedined 


Whenever the poisoner is Volunteer distributing warnings to tenants of a Chicago housing project 
caught, the problem will re- 4// the leads that at first looked promising seemed to fizzle out. 


main: how to protect the pub- 

lic against deranged people who might fol- 
low his ghastly example. The FDA was not 
the only agency determined to tighten up 
packaging rules. The board of commis- 


| sioners of Cook County, which comprises 





Chicago and some of its suburbs, last week 
passed a local law that will require seals on 
all nonprescription drugs sold in the coun- 
ty 90 days from now. In Chicago proper, 
Mayor Jane Byrne proposed a tougher or- 
dinance that would also apply to some cos- 
metics, and said, “I think we're going to 
have to go further and deal with food prod- 
ucts too.” Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Richard Schweiker, the FDA's 
boss, was openly worried that such local 
laws would create “a nightmare” of over- 














$ capsules that are difficult to 
f pull apart. 
> None of these safety fea- 
E tures is prohibitively expen- 
< sive. Aluminum seals cost 2¢ 
apiece at most, and the ma- 
chine used to attach them to 
bottles sells for only $9,000. 
But it could be three or four 
months before the drug indus- 
try can gear up to produce 
new containers, Even then, as 
FDA Commissioner Hayes 
notes, none of the methods is 
foolproof. Packaging experts 
admit, for example, that a 
careful criminal with a razor 
blade and a bit of glue could 
remove and replace an alumi- 
num seal seemingly intact. 
Whatever might be done, 
how long will it take before 
public confidence is fully 








lapping and conflicting regulations if the 
Federal Government does not quickly set 
rules covering the whole U.S. 

Several simple and time-tested meth- 
ods exist that could make drug bottles 
more resistant to tampering. Perhaps the 
most common device is an aluminum or 
waxed-paper seal covering a bottle’s open- 
ing, like those that have long been used to 
protect the freshness of vitamins and in- 
stant coffee. If the seal is broken, a buyer is 
alerted that the product could have been 
contaminated. Drug capsules also could be 
put into so-called blister packs, that is, en- 
cased in sheets of plastic, with each cap- 
sule in its own bubble. Another safeguard 
might be to enclose medicines in one-piece 











restored in nonprescription 
drugs generally, and Tylenol 
specifically? Though the Tylenol capsules 
apparently were poisoned after they left its 
control, Johnson & Johnson is stuck witha 
product that has become seared into the 
public mind as a cause, however innocent, 
of death. The company is offering to take 
back all 22 million bottles of Tylenol cap- 
sules now in stores and homes and ex- 
change them for pills or liquid. 

The company asa whole doubtless will 
survive and even prosper. Johnson & 
Johnson makes all manner of sanitary 
products that have become consumer by- 
words. Among them: Band-Aids, Stayfree 
maxi-pads, Ortho- Novum oral contracep- 
tives, many baby products. Tylenol ac- 
counted for only $400 million of the com- 














Portrait of a Poisoner 


“M urder most foul,” wrote Shakespeare of the poisoning of 
Hamlet’s father, the King of Denmark, “most foul, 
strange, and unnatural.” Even William Shakespeare might 
have trouble imagining a crime fouler, stranger and more un- 
natural than the Tylenol poisonings in Illinois. “This killer is so 
unusual,” says Clinical Psychologist Samuel Roll of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, “that our guidelines just don’t work.” 

Who could be capable of such an act? What does the mur- 
derer hope to gain? What are the causes of such deranged be- 
havior? These are the questions occupying police, psychologists 
and psychiatrists as they try, mostly without success, to form a 
psychological portrait of the poisoner. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists agree on only a few points, 
and even these are highly speculative. First, the murderer is 
likely to be a loner, isolated and unnoticed, with few if any 
friends. He is probably low in self-esteem, paranoid and hyper- 
sensitive, taking offense at real or imagined slights from those 
around him. 

Unlike the textbook-case mass murderer, who is often a 
paranoid schizophrenic, the Tylenol killer is apparently not dis- 
abled by delusions or incapacitated by hallucinations. Indeed, 
the killer’s ability to handle cyanide and put it into small cap- 
sules indicates that he is meticulous, well organized and scientif- 





ically acute. Says Dr. Shervert Frazier, chief psychiatrist at 
McLean Hospital in Belmont, Mass.: “He knows how to carry 
out actions in a goal-oriented, purposeful way.” 

Psychologists suggest that the killer is a “borderline” per- 
sonality, someone who can function nearly normally in the day- 
to-day world. Like John Hinckley, who was also described as 
“borderline,” the Tylenol killer can appear outwardly conven- 
tional. He may undergo transient psychosis intermixed with 
healthy intervals. Herbert Quay, professor of psychology at the 
University of Miami, notes chillingly: “My guess is that there 
are people around the killer right now who think he or she is 
odd, but not a threat to their lives.” 

According to Chris Hatcher, a psychologist at the Universi- 
ty of California, San Francisco, the personality of the arsonist or 
bomber, rather than the mass murderer, may be the most appro- 
priate model for understanding the Tylenol murderer. “Other 
killers,” he says, “havea certain satisfaction in stalking their vic- 
tims. But this isa much more technically oriented crime; the kill- 
er does not perceive as clearly the actual death of his victims.” 
Who gets killed appears to be a matter of indifference. Even gun- 
men like Charles Whitman, who killed 16 people from his perch 
in a Texas tower in 1966, have more direct contact with their 
victims. Rarely have the time and distance between murderous 
act and deadly result been greater. Anonymous poisoning is a 
remote-control crime, allowing the killer to feel omnipotent by 
rendering the public terrifyingly powerless. 
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| will cause the company to re- 





pany’s 1981 sales of nearly 
$5.4 billion, which ranked 
J&J No. 68 on the For- 
TUNE 500 list of the largest 
US. industrial companies. 
Some Wall Street analysts 
now guess that the expense of 
recalling all Tylenol capsules 


port a loss for the current 
quarter, but add that even so, 
company-wide profits for all 
1982 should be only a bit be- 
low last year’s $467.6 million 
(about 17% of that came 
from Tylenol). Still, J&J 
stock fell from $46.125 a 
share just before the poison- 
ings to as low as $39 last 
week and closed at $42.125, 
though the market as a whole 
was soaring. 


mmediately, Johnson & 

Johnson will have the 

problem of fighting off 

lawsuits. At least four 
were filed last week. Three, brought by 
members of the families of people who 
died after taking cyanide-laced Tylenol, 
ask for damages totaling $35 million. The 
fourth is a class-action suit brought by 
Merle Kirsner of Highland Park, Ill., de- 
manding refunds for everyone who bought 
Tylenol products in the entire country this 
year—maybe $600 million, including re- 
tail markups, estimates Kirsner’s lawyer. 
Generally, the suits accuse Johnson & 
Johnson of failing to package Tylenol in a 
tamperproof manner. Attorneys who are 
expert in product-liability law think that 
Johnson & Johnson will be able to con- 
vince the courts that it could not have been 
expected to anticipate and guard against 











the acts of a putative madman. But they 
add that the company is likely to incur ex- 
penses running into the millions in defend- 
ing itself. 

Longer-range, there is the awesome 
problem of re-establishing a product that 
had enabled Johnson & Johnson to win 
37% of the entire $1 billion-plus market in 
nonprescription painkillers last year, vs. a 
mere 4% in 1976. Company officials would 
say nothing last week about their future 
marketing plans for Tylenol. 

On Wall Street, Hal Chefitz, an ana- 
lyst with the brokerage firm of Gintel & 
Co., voiced a widespread view. Said he: 
“Use of the name Tylenol is dead.’ Adver- 
tising executives, who have more than a 









Friends and neighbors mourning three victims at funeral Mass in Chicago 
The poisoner could not know, and did not care, whom he might kill. 








= passing interest in the sub- 
< ject—it was aggressive adver- 
stising and promotion by 
4 Johnson & Johnson that cata- 
pulted Tylenol into its lead 
position—were not so sure. 
Several thought that J&J, 
which advertised Tylenol 
only to physicians as recently 
as 1975, could capitalize on 
the solid reputation that Ty- 
lenol has built among many 
doctors, Says Louis T. Hago- 
pian, chief executive of N W 
Ayer, one of the nation’s larg- 
est ad agencies: “I would be 
thinking about relaunching 
Tylenol with new packaging 
that would be very fail-safe. 
[But] I would also have a 
group working on the side on 
a similar product with a total- 
ly new name.” 

The future of Tylenol, 
however, is hardly the na- 
tion’s most pressing concern. 
A nameless killer is at large, 
and he has not only the cunning to leave 
few clues but the twisted ingenuity to in- 
vent a new form of murder. Even after he 
is caught and convicted, if he ever is, the 
terror that he inspired is likely to live on, 
and with altogether too good reason 
There have been mass murders that were 
more brutal and claimed more victims. 
But there have been few if any so exqui- 
sitely attuned to the anonymity and im- 
personality of modern urban and subur- 
ban life. Paranoia is supposed to be an 
irrational fear, but who can now say that 
it is silly to dread that innocent bottle of 
capsules? —By George J. Church. Reported 
by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Adam Zagorin/ 
New York 





Although the individual may be expressing “global” or un- 
focused rage, he is far more likely to be obsessed by redressing a 
grievance. The grievance may be against the drug company, 
doctors, Tylenol users or even some specific individual. Unlike 
the Son of Sam, who terrorized New York women in 1976 and 
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The Mad Bomber smiles from behind bars 
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1977, he is not striking out against a particular type of victim, 
but an impersonal object or institution. According to Dr. Daniel 
Blazer, associate professor of psychiatry at Duke University 
School of Medicine, he may be a “disgruntled employee” with a 
“deep sense of being wronged.” Like Mad Bomber George Me- 
tesky, who nursed a grievance against his former employer, 
Consolidated Edison, for more than 20 years, the Tylenol killer 
may be attempting to right matters according to his own per- 
verted sense of justice and morality. He may even be trying to 
demonstrate the danger of buying pills over the counter. Says 
Blazer: “He may feel he is doing us a favor . . . thinking a few 
people can get hurt so that more people will be helped.” 

Psychiatrists argue persuasively that criminals actually 
hope to be caught, and it has been suggested that the Tylenol 
plot could unravel in a way that leads to the killer’s front door 
Says Dr. Donald Greaves, chairman of the psychiatry depart- 
ment at Evanston Hospital: “A significant number of killers se- 
cretly seek destruction. They want the recognition and sense of 
fame they receive from their acts.” Yet thus far the killer has left 
no clues, no letters, no hints, no demands, no hidden pleas for 
help. “The fact that the crime is both grandiose and anonymous 
is not a contradiction in terms,” says Dr. William James, direc- 
tor of the Bridgewater State Hospital in Massachusetts. Only 
someone suffering guilt wants to be caught, yet if the killer is a 
sociopath, he feels no guilt. In that event, authorities know, find- 
ing him will be that much more difficult 
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Ss omething about the bottle, about the bright red cap snap- 
py as a frontier bonnet, and the white cotton cloud show- 
ing through the translucent plastic, and the label, wide and 
snug, and the staunch lettering of EXTRA-STRENGTH, the 
whole shape of the thing comforting, like an old-fashioned 
milk bottle or a VW Beetle: it looks especially good in rows. 
Something about the rows, all the neat chunky boxes, one af- 
ter the other, facing forward like a drill team on the shelf. 
Something about the shelf, third from the top, aisle B, toward 
the rear of the store, about which there is also something, as 
there is about the street and the hour of the day, any day, and 
the headache or the sniffles. 

The ruminations get to you. No, the Tylenol case is not 
quite like the Son of Sam killings or the Mad Bomber or the 
Atlanta murders, and not only because these latest deaths are 
more random. There is something about the will involved, the 
you involved, plucking the particular little pill box that your 
hand has settled on, then standing po- 
litely in a row, ready to pay for your 
medicine. 

The trouble with poison is that you 
take it yourself, even when the murder- 
er has spiked the gum on the envelope 
or when a Borgia has switched the wine. 
It is the victim who does the actual kill- 
ing. That is why moviemakers focus so 
carefully on the glass of smoky milk jig- 
gling on the silver tray as it progresses 
up the winding staircase toward the in- 
valid wife. They know that we will want 
to follow the death instrument in the 
slowest motion, to see it grasped eagerly 
or laconically, at last to shudder. So one 
shudders picturing Stanley and Theresa 
Janus in Chicago a couple of weeks ago, 
stunned over the death of Stanley's 
brother Adam a few hours earlier, the 
couple sitting in despair at the kitchen 
table, about to reach for the Tylenol. 

Such gestures constitute normality. 
In the millions and woven together, 
they combine to construct what we shyly call civilization, as 
does the work of the company that makes the pill, the one 
that packs and distributes it, the Government agency that ex- 
amines and sanctions it, the store that stocks and sells it, and 
so forth, all tied together by nettings in which life hangs, as 
they say, in the balance. Fascinating, how easily that balance 
can be threatened. Fascinating too how it protects and sus- 
tains itself. 

At first hearing the story is outrageous, confounding. Do you 
actually mean to say that some maniac has been filling Tylenol 
capsules with cyanide? Not that the wretched inventiveness of 
modern terrorism and science fiction have placed such acts en- 
tirely beyond the imagination. But we are not talking here about 
a bombing in a Bologna railroad station or of the Day of the Trif- 
fids. This is American everydaydom, the casual course of events. 
Alarmed, the mind skates hurriedly to the ifs: If Tylenol, why 
not aspirin? If drugs, why not food? October is the month for 
Halloween, after all. The razor blade in the apple? The lamb 
chops, the soap, the Pepsis? We already had an eyedrop scare. 
Hasn't the water tasted funny lately? 

If such fancies took hold of our lives, rather than merely titil- 
lating our parlor conversations, the ensuing panic would be 
something to see. Either we would head for the streets bearing 
clubs and torches, like the villagers in the Frankenstein movies, 
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ESSAY 


The Maniac in the Balance 


or we would bolt the doors like Howard Hughes, letting our fin- 
gernails grow toward heaven in prayers for a germproof sterility. 
That we do neither is as remarkable in its way as the Tylenol 
poisoning itself. The poisoning is, to put it mildly, an aspect of 
extreme behavior. One might think that its antidote would also 
consist of extreme behavior. But instead, all the public does in re- 
sponse to this hitherto unseen monster is to rely on several old, 
familiar investigative mechanisms: the testimony of experts, the 
advice of the Food and Drug Administration, the news reports 
and, of course, its own capacity to make sense of these things. 

All of which comes to fairly tame conduct when one consid- 
ers that after ten days of the scare, the motives, the scope and the 
murderer(s) remained unknown. Yet there is an astonishing 
amount of pure wide-eyed trust that people give their social 
structures, no matter how fragile they are shown to be. What the 
public has done in the face of this particular emergency is simply 
to shift its faith temporarily from the pillmakers and sellers to 
several other social institutions: the Gov- 
ernment, the police, the media. These in- 
stitutions are hardly those that the public 
always believes in, but in this case the 
shift seems understandable, since there is 
nowhere else to turn if one wishes to avoid 
the extremes of chaos and catatonia. 


Y et there is more to these acts of trust 
than plain necessity. The poisoning 
of the Tylenol capsules proves how 
treacherous and uncertain is the world. 
Nobody needs such proof. Everyone is too 
well aware of the shakiness of existence 
without the evidence of yet another mani- 
ac. Still, we are perfectly able to live with 
such uncertainties. Indeed, there seems a 
near infinite capacity to do so, to go dog- 
gedly about our business in the presence 
of unknowns, including the unexpected 
menace and the undiscovered killer, just 
as long as civilization remains intact. Ina 
sense, the certainty of our uncertainty cre- 
ates our most durable bonds. 

Exactly how tight these bonds may be stretched is severely 
tested by something like the Tylenol incident, and would be test- 
ed a lot more severely by, say, a poisoning of the air or, for that 
matter, a nuclear war; by anything for which there are no protec- 
tive mechanisms in place. At that high level of danger it would 
most likely be every man for himself. One of the undercurrent 
impulses of the antinuclear movement, in fact, may be the collec- 
tive acknowledgment that the world does not work very well 
with every man for himself. It is precisely that feeling which cre- 
ates the links among the pillmakers, sellers, testers and users in 
the first place, a sense that life only progresses and avoids hyste- 
ria through various mutual dependencies, no matter how deli- 
cately wrought. 

Hysteria is not the only extreme that societies avoid by these 
dependencies, however; they avoid or at least reduce a general 
heartlessness and egocentricity as well. Conventional wisdom 
has it that modern times have grown so savage, no one cares 
about human life any more. But the social structures by which 
one attempts to forestall death and panic would not be set up and 
maintained if human life had no real importance, not just your 
life but every life, all the lives standing in a row. The value of the 
maniac in our midst is that he makes this clear, makes clear the 
reliances, the selflessness, the health—he who in his private hell 
seeks to poison the world. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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All these years you've been doing for others. 
Summer camp. Orthodontists. Ballet lessons. Tuitions. 
Now it's time to do something for you...the two of you 
A beautiful new 1983 Cadillac! And it’s all 
you hoped it would be...in comfort...ride...and luxury 
ahaimelantom (ele Rel(emvelaacita lara ecm (elm celels 
See your Cadillac dealer soon 
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1 henge say Democrats could hardly 
wait for the announcement. White 
House tacticians decided that the Presi- 
dent should not wait at all. Through the 
week. Ronald Reagan kept hinting at the 
impending news about unemployment, 
hoping to blunt the bad tidings by herald- 
ing them. Admitted a senior White House 
adviser: “We've drawn attention to it and 
it won't be a big surprise.” 

It was no big surprise, but it was dis- 
turbing. On Friday the Labor Depart- 
ment said the unemployment rate last 
month climbed from 9.8% to 10.1%, 
meaning that 11.3 million Americans are 
unable to find work. For the first time 
since 1940, the percentage of U.S. unem- 
ployed reached double digits. Black un- 
employment crept above 20%, and for 
blue-collar workers the rate jumped from 
14.2% to 15.6%. Among construction 
workers, unemployment rose to 22.6% 
Friday was even given a nickname in ad- 
vance: “Double-D-Day.” Said Richard 
Murray, a University of Houston political 
scientist: “This has been the most antici- 
pated number in American politics. I've 
never seen so much ballyhoo.” 

In one sense, the figure held more po- 
litical than economic portent. After all, 
10.19% was a far cry from the depths of the 
Depression; in 1933, 24.9% of the labor 
force was out of work. But as a political ral- 
lying point, 10% is a memorably round 
number, a bench mark of national eco- 
nomic distress that Democrats hope and 
Republicans fear might turn voters against 
the G.OP. in the elections on Nov. 2. 

The Democrats may have been rejoic- 


JOB BLUES 


Unemployed as a % of 
civilian labor force 
annual averages 


4.9% 


(4.1 million out of work) 











Beating Gloom to the Punch _ 


Reagan seeks to defuse the double-digit unemployment issue 


ing in the opportunity to condemn Rea- 
ganomics, but in public they appeared 
appropriately anguished and angry, espe- 
cially the would-be Presidents. In Los An- 
geles, ata Bethlehem Steel plant the com- 
pany intends to close, former Vice 
President Walter Mondale told a crowd of 
steelworkers that “we've gone beyond fat. 
We're into bone and muscle. Now unem- 
ployment is cutting deeply into the heads 
of households.” Massachusetts Senator 
Edward Kennedy was no less impas- 
sioned. Said he: “This is a national trage- 
dy and a national disgrace. How many 
dreams have been lost?” 

Reagan’s principal defense was a 
grind-em-down offense. In a speech at 
the University of Nevada’s Reno campus, 
he said of his Democratic critics: “Where 
were they when the economy first started 
going haywire? What are they offering 
now except the same failed policies of the 
past? We're all paying the penalty of those 
tragic excesses.” 

Reagan spent two days last week cam- 
paigning for G.O.P. candidates and 
sloughing off most of the blame for unem- 
ployment. In Ohio, where 12.5% unem- 
ployment is among the nation’s highest 
and where polls show the G.O.P. candi- 
date for Governor, Clarence Brown, lag- 
ging badly, the President attributed some 
unemployment to the “vast increase in the 
percentage of adults in America who have 
gone into the job market” in the past de- 
cade or so. (Participation in the labor force 
has actually risen rather modestly, from 
about 60% to 64.3%, since 1960.) “In my 
own view,” Reagan told a gathering of vet- 


10.1% 


(11.3 million 
out of work) 





erans in Republican-dominated Colum- 
bus, “the cause lof the present unemploy- 
ment] is one and one only: inflation. We 
brought inflation down and interest rates 
are following. We intend to stay on this 
course.” At a signing ceremony in Long 
Beach, Calif., on Friday for a bill that the 
Administration says will create new jobs 
by encouraging exports, the President ac- 
cepted some of the blame for the increased 
unemployment rate. Sort of. “I want to be 
fair about this,” he said. “It was 7.4 when 
we started. Going to 10.1 makes it a 2.7 in- 
crease that has occurred since we’ve been 
there. And Iam willing to accept responsi- 
bility for the 2.7 if those others will accept 
responsibility for the 7.4.” 

Though the President was scheduled 
to deliver a TV address to the nation on 
the economic situation this week, some in 
the White House were trying to down- 
play the issue. “Unemployed people don’t 
vote.” declared one adviser bluntly. For 
the employed majority, he claimed, the 
“fundamental concern is the sickness of 
the economy, which for most people 
means inflation and interest rates.” Not 
everyone in Washington was convinced, 
even in the White House. Said one presi- 
dential aide: “I think unemployment is a 
very, very serious problem for us. Anyone 
who thinks it isn’t the No. | problem 
hasn’t been out in the country.” 







I: many congressional districts where 
races are close, the much publicized 
crossing of the 10% threshold may prove 
important for its symbolic impression on 
voters. Democratic politicians are certain- 
ly hopeful. Arkansas’ Third Congressional 
District, for instance, has the state’s high- 
est unemployment rate and a 16-year 
Republican incumbent, John Hammer- 
schmidt. Says Doug Wallace, executive di- 
rector of the state’s Democratic Party: 
“The higher the national figures climb, the 
more it dramatizes the situation locally.” 
Arkansas G.O.P. Chairman Bob Cohee 
sees it differently: “I don’t think 10% is 
any magic number.” In Michigan, which 
has had double-digit unemployment since 
1980 and is now first in the nation 
at 15.9%, State G.O.P. Chairman Mel 
Larsen predicts, “I don’t think it’s going to 
have that big an impact here. The rest of 
the country is just catching up to us.” But 
Yale University Political Scientist Ed- 
ward Tufte suggests that the issue could 
cost Republicans as many as 40 congres- 
sional seats next month. Says he: “Local 
factors like personality are important, but 
the economy is ina sense a local factor, es- 
pecially when people are out of work.” 
Analyst Murray argues that in the 
closest races unemployment figures could 
“provide the extra weight needed to tip 
the balance.” But he agrees with most ob- 
servers that unemployment has been so 
high for so long that the 10% milestone, 
though likely to be a big issue in the elec- 
tions, may not prove more critical than 
other political factors. —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Dougias Brew with Reagan 
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Chances are if you do nothing with your All-Savers, it will be 
rolled over into an account earning around 54% interest* 

Or it will end up in an account earning a higher yield, but 
a yield that gets taxed 

That’s why one of the best things you can do for your 
All-Savers is call this number: 1-800-526-3030, Ext 360 

It’s the fastest way of getting Merrill Lynch's free brochure 


10.63%** TAX-FREE 


Our brochure will explain how a Merrill Lynch municipal 
bond fund will keep your tax-free interest, tax-free while at 
the same time earning you a 10.63% return*** 


12.25%** PLUS SAFETY AND LIQUIDITY 
The brochure will demonstrate how to put your All-Savers 
into a high-yielding CD that’s not only Federally insured but 
keeps your money liquid* 


EARN 13.60%** TAX-DEFERRED 


The brochure will show how annuities can help defer taxes 
on your All-Savers money while still earning you 13.60%.+ 

And these are just three of the many investments to 
choose from. 

In fact, no other brokerage house or bank can show you 
more ways to maintain your tax advantages, competitive 
yield, liquidity and safety than Merrill Lynch 

For our free brochure mail in the coupon, call your 
local Merrill Lynch office or call toll free Monday—Friday, 
8:30 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Eastern Time, 1-800-526-3030, 
Ext. 360. In New Jersey, call 1-800-742-2900, Ext. 360. In 
Alaska or Hawaii, call the Merrill Lynch office nearest you 


*if you bought your All-Savers through Merrill Lynch, funds will be credited to your 
account automatically upon maturity 


** Yields as of September 28, 1982 Subject to change 


@ Copyright 1982 Merrill Lynch. Plerce. Fenner & Sm th. inc Member SIP* 





***This represents the annual interest income. after estimated annual expenses. 
divided by the public offering price. It varies with changes in either amount Public 
offering price per unit at September 28, 1982 including sales charges of 3.9% 
$1,020.85 plus accrued interest of $1.80 for a total of $1,022.65, Your earnings may 

be subject to state, local or « apital gains taxes. 

+Your CD's can also be redeemed through the issuing bank or savings and loan. 
Federal rules, however, call for a substantial interest penalty for early withdrawal 
Merrill Lynch maintains a secondary market which averts the early withdrawal pen- 

al selling price of the CD before maturity may be more or less depending 


est rates 






on is effective for the first year only. Rates thereafter will be as stated 





if you never bought an All-Savers you can still do so 
A Merrill Lynch Account Executive will be glad to tell you how 


Call your local Merrill Lynch office or call 


1-800-526-3030, Ext. 360 


_————_—---— I 


T Mail to: Merrill Lynch Service Center 
PO. Box 2021, Jersey City. New lersey 07303 
| want to make the most of my All-Savers money Please send me your 
free brochure: How to Shop for High Yields as Interest Rates Decline 
Prospectuses including all sales charges and expenses will be sent 
upon request. Read them carefully before you invest or send money 
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Address. 
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| City State___. 
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Zip__—__— 





_____Home Phone 
Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of 
Account Executive 


Business Phone 
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INTRODUCING THE HERTZ 
FREQUENT RENTER 
PROGRAM. 


THE MORE YOU RENT 
THE MORE YOU GET. 


Hertz, the #] rent-a-car company, 
announces the #1 travel award program: The 
Hertz Frequent Renter Program. 

Now, every time you rent from Hertz in the 
U.S., you can earn points towards great travel 
benefits. From free weekend car rental days to a 
travel package that includes 2 round trip airline 
tickets, free hotel stays and a free rental of a lux- 
ury car for 2 weeks. 


HOW THE HERTZ FREQUENT 
RENTER PROGRAM WORKS. 


To start earning points, just fill out an 
enrollment form, available at all Hertz U.S. 
locations, and mail it in. Postage is pre-paid. 

This will automatically enroll you in the 
Hertz Frequent Renter Program and make you 
a Hertz #1 Club® member (if you aren’t one 
already). 

No coupons to collect. We’|| keep track of the 
total points you’ve earned with each rental and 
let you know when you’ve reached an award level. 


Just be sure your #1 Club number is on your rental 
agreement every time you rent from Hertz. And before 
you know it, you'll have earned yourself a travel award. 


a 


YOU GET MORE 
THAN ONE AWARD. 
The Hertz Frequent 
Renter Program is the only 

award program in the rent-a- 
car industry that offers muln- 
ple travel awards at each award 
level. 

This means, when you 
reach an award level, not only will 
you get free rental days from 

Hertz, you’ ll also earn points 
towards stays at leading hotel 

chains. And at higher award levels, 
you'll also get airline awards. 

Like discounts from American 
Airlines. Up to a pair of free, round trip coach tickets to 
any destination they fly in the continental U.S., Hawaii, 
Bermuda, The Bahamas or The Caribbean. 
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In addition to airline benefits, you can earn awards 
at any participating Marriott Hotel, Hyatt Hotel and 
Holiday Inn Hotel. Up toa combined total of 14 
free nights. 

And at every award level, Hertz is offering car rental 
days at any Hertz location in the U.S. and The Carib- 
bean. From a weekend day in any Hertz car from a sub- 
compact to a full size. All the way up to 14 consecutive 
free days in a Hertz luxury car. 

So now renting from Hertz is more rewarding than 
ever. Because with the Hertz Frequent Renter Program, 
the more you rent, the more you 
get. Join now, because a Py at fee 
the sooner you start ry 
earning points, the Saka 
easier it'll be to get 
a travel award. 





cll ©) 


For complete details and conditions, stop by any 





Hertz location and pick up a Hertz 
Frequent Renter Program brochure. 


#] For Everyone. 


Hertz rents Fords and other¥ fine cars 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
A Flash of Irish Flint 


oO” of Peter’s less famous principles goes like this: “Speak when you're an- 
gry—and you'll make the best speech you'll ever regret.” Well, not always. 
At the White House the political strategists calculate that Ronald Reagan could 
not have snapped “Shut up!” at a better time. 

First, Washington oldtimers cannot remember such an ill-mannered assault 
So 6 Frees is Sane eee ne a ee ee 
Martha Washington. Second, Gary Richard Arnold, the congressional candidate 
from Santa Cruz, Calif. (slogan: LOOKS LIKE LENIN, TALKS LIKE LINCOLN), who 
provoleed Reaper, mes thie oarlee peste sats toh Sine S suspected but 
rarely revealed publicly, beneath the smiling, benign Reagan surface. 

“Who was that?” asked the President, once offstage following his campaign 
exhortation. White House Political Director Ed Rollins explained that the 
bearded Arnold was a candidate of extreme-right views. Reagan eyed Rollins’ 
avn tases one winked: “Well, I should have known he was a kook. He was wear- 
inga Ae 

At the least, Arnold, who is now talking about suing the Republican National 
Committee because it will not give him campaign money, is very unusual. For 
some time he has been calling the White House trying to get someone to listen to 
» his views about the Trilateral Com- 
mission. No luck. 

But Arnold knew where the 
cameras were. He was quiescent for 
the first two hours of a briefing for 
60 Republican congressional candi- 
m@ dates with the likes of White House 
| Staffers Ed Meese, Jim Baker and 
David Stockman, but when the 
President stepped to the podium for 
the super pep talk, Arnold quickly 
rose to his feet while those around 
a aR Ty CE aE him tried unsuccessfully to wave 

him down, then pull him to his seat. 
Arnold, beard quivering, bored in with a recital of disaster. “Mr. President, you 
have given us the largest tax increase in the U.S. history . . . the Soviets get the 
wheat and the Americans get the shaft. We have a Tylenol taxing situation .. . 
and we have a Reagan-mortis setting in to the nation’s body politic.” 

Bill McInturff, a young aide from the congressional campaign staff who was 
seated in the audience, was mortified. He leaped up to help the President by ap- 
plauding, hoping that the others would join in and drown out Arnold. Alas, ev- 
erybody, including Reagan, thought McInturff was endorsing Arnold. 

Reagan got cool as his temperature rose. “O.K.,” he said, “I don’t know who 
the two of you are, but you haven’t said a word that’s true yet.” Reagan gave the 
tax scripture according to Reagan. Arnold broke in again. “You have a small, 
elite rich—the Council on Foreign Relations and the Trilateral Commission— 
that totally runs your organization and your White House!” he shouted. Reagan 
parried with humor. “I thought this was for Republican candidates.” Arnold 
bored on right through the laughter. “Just a minute, just a minute,” stammered 
the President, whose temper by then had reached critical mass. 

“Shut up!” yelled Ronald Reagan, a shout shot round the world. The short, 
clear Reagan speech that followed outlining the Administration’s policy on Chi- 
na and Taiwan was among the best he has ever given. So much for Peter's lesser 
principles. 

Anger has always been a hazardous presidential luxury. Virtually all of the 
real stuff is contained backstage while the public displays are carefully controlled 
and released. John Kennedy’s outburst that Big Steel men were s.o.b.s was muf- 
fled in the Oval Office, then leaked. Jimmy Carter’s “I'll whip his ass” (Ted Ken- 
nedy’s) was orchestrated better than Carter’s State of the Union addresses. Even 
Harry Truman’s most famous explosions were in private. Nixon once got angry 
at reporters, grabbed Press Secretary Ron Ziegler and pushed him toward the 
panting pack, snapping, “I don’t want any press with me.” Mild stuff, really; after 
all, Presidents spend their formative years learning to control their emotions. 

At week’s end the White House propagandists were savoring a bit of Sanskrit 
wisdom: “The anger of a good man lasts an instant; that of a meddler two hours; 
that ofa base man a day and a night; and that ofa great sinner until death.” Rea- 
gan, they insisted, was instant smiles. Arnold was still sore. 









| Two Can Play 





; 


F° US. diplomats in Moscow, there is 
a ubiquitous Big Brother: the Admin- 
istration for Services to the Diplomatic 
Corps (UPDK). A foreign service officer 
wants an apartment? The UPDK is the 
landlord. A junket to Leningrad? UPDK is 
the indifferent travel agency. The bureau 
also supplies nearly 100 workers to the 
U.S. embassy. Some of them, it is as- 
sumed, are Soviet intelligence agents. 
Now Washington has decided two 
can play the harassment game. The State 
Department has established an Office of 
Foreign Missions (OFM). There is not yet a 
director or a staff, but the OFM is autho- 
rized to exercise broad control over all 
embassies and consulates in the U.S. Ifa 
foreign government wants to rent or buy 
real estate, arrange utility service, hire 
Americans, purchase supplies or travel, it 
may be required to see the folks at OFM. 
The OFM is not to be indiscriminately ob- 
noxious, but if petty bureaucratic retalia- 
tion is in order, the OFM will be ready. 
Washington, however, would find it 
hard to plant spies; Soviet diplomats bring 
along their own laborers. Even so, Ameri- 
ca’s diplomats in Moscow are pleased. 
Says one: “Three cheers!” e 


Mortal Sins 


Archbishop Trifa agrees to go 





The U.S. unwelcome wagon 





n the end, the archbishop simply 
threw in the towel. Since 1975, Valeri- 
an Trifa, head of the 35,000-member 
Rumanian Orthodox Episcopate of 
America, has faced Justice Department 
charges that during World War II he 
led an anti-Semitic group in Rumania 
and incited riots that led to the deaths of 
hundreds of Christians and Jews. In 1980, 
the archbishop gave up his 
US. citizenship, acquired 
in 1957, rather than face 
trial on the allegations. Last 
week in Detroit, in the 
midst of a deportation trial 
that was to air the charges, 
the prelate abruptly agreed 
to leave the US. Justice 
dropped charges that he 
persecuted Jews, but in re- 
turn Trifa, 68, admitted 
that he had been a member 
of the Iron Guard, a fascist 
organization that was dedi- 
cated to driving Jews out of Rumania. 
Trifa’s main accuser was Charles 
Kremer, a retired New York City dentist 
who lost family members in a 1941 riot in 
Bucharest. Kremer, now 84, has been try- 
ing to get U.S. officials to prosecute Trifa 
for 30 years. Last week, when the deporta- 
tion agreement was read, Kremer was sit- 
ting in the Detroit courtroom. = 
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Waking Up to the Gender Gap 









To most Americans, 
the. letters GG are 
* recognizable only as 
the links on stylish 
men’s loafers or the 
imprint on pricey 
women’s handbags. 
But to politicians, the 
initials stand for the most fashionable top- 
ic among pollsters today: the “gender 
gap” between men and women voters. 
That difference is expected to play a 
meaningful role in the November ballot- 
ing. Says Pollster Louis Harris: “Women 
are as pivotal as any single group in this 
election.” 

In the past many women followed the 
voting lead of fathers and husbands. But 
by 1980, politicized by ten years of strug- 
gling to ratify the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and ever increasing experience in 
the work force, women were making up 
their own minds. Pollsters who inter- 
viewed people as they came out of voting 
booths that fall noticed that significantly 
more women than men disapproved of 
Ronald Reagan; at the time, the disparity 
was attributed to his opposition to the ERA 
and abortion. In congressional races, ac- 
cording to Harris, women supported 
Democratic candidates over Republicans 
by 52% to 48%; men favored Democrats 
by 54% to 45%, Samplings of voters since 
then show that the gender gap was not 
just a response to Reagan or particular is- 


ris survey last month revealed the gender 
gap had widened considerably, with 
women (53% of all registered voters) pre- 
ferring Democratic candidates 53% to 
38% and men backing them 46% to 44%. 
Analysts note that women generally have 
favored the more social service-oriented 
Democrats. But now, says Harris, “wom- 
en are deserting the Republicans in 
droves.” If the Democrats pick up 15 to 25 
House seats (the average for the party out 
of power in mid-term elections since 
World War II is twelve), Harris says, “a 
surge of women toward Democrats may 
be among the top two or three reasons for 
that gain.” 

The disenchantment of women with 
Republicans now goes beyond Reagan’s 
stanceon the traditional feminist issues. By 
anaverage 10 to 20 points, women are more 
likely than men to decry the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s opposition toa nuclear arms 
freeze and its attempts tocut social welfare 
programs. Their foremost concern is the 
economy, and again they are more critical 
of Republican policies than are men. Ex- 
plains Pollster Peter Hart: “Women are 
more economically sensitive than men. 
They are new to the job market.” 

The gender gap is such a recent phe- 





sues in the 1980 campaign. Indeed, a Har- | 





nomenon that no one is quite sure whether 


G.O.P. dilemma: Why can't a woman vote more like a man? 


it will translate into votes. “Right now it’s 
just a lot of polling data,” says Ranny Coo- 
per of the Women’s Campaign Fund, 
which promotes the election of women to 
public office. In Illinois, women’s groups 
endorsed Democrat Adlai Stevenson in his 
bid to unseat Republican Governor James 
Thompson, charging that Thompson's 
support of ERA was too tepid. Polls taken 
shortly before the ERA’s defeat this June 
showed Stevenson leading, in part because 
ofa 40% to 25% edge among women. Buta 
September survey by the Gallup poll indi- 
cates that many women have returned to 





of the National Women’s Political Cau- 
cus: “Clearly there has been an effort to 
improve the President’s tattered image.” 
Candidates of both parties are eagerly 
seeking the endorsement of women’s 
groups. In Colorado, for example, would- 
be office holders who want the support of 
the state chapter of the National Wom- 
en’s Political Caucus have to write essay 
answers to 24 detailed questions on topics 
ranging from rape to Social Security. Says 
State Caucus President Gerry Bean: “It 
used to be we had trouble getting people 
to fill them out. Now candidates are call- 
ing up and asking for the questionnaires.” 
A record number of women are run- 
ning for office themselves as candidates of 
the two major parties; 56 for the Senate 
and House and 1,620 for seats in state 
legislatures (1980 figures: 56 for Senate 

















the Thompson fold; he now leads 49% to 
43% among women and 52% to 41% over- 
all. In neighboring Michigan, however, 
a poll by Market Opinion Research shows 
Republican Senate Candidate Philip 
Ruppe running even with Democrat Don- 
ald Riegle among men but trailing 30% to 
53% among women. In the gubernatorial 
race, women support Democrat James 
Blanchard by 52% to29% over Republican 
Richard Headlee, whoisan object lesson in 
how not to attract women voters. He re- 
cently pointed out that Blanchard had only 
one child and boasted, “I have nine chil- 
dren. So who loves women more?” Jeered a 
local newspaper: “On that basis women 
should prefer to vote for Peter Rabbit.” 


Ba capitalize on the gender gap, Demo- 
crats are being urged to tailor cam- 
paign materials to women, to shake hands 
in hospital parking lots as well as at fac- 
tory gates and to make sure that women 
staffers are visible on the hustings. Re- 
publicans meanwhile are touting the 
White House Coordinating Council on 
Women, which is supposed to oversee leg- 
islative initiatives, and the Administra- 
tion’s Fifty States Project, which is exam- 
ining state statutes for evidence of sex 
discrimination. Says Kathy Wilson, head 





and House, 1,426 for state legislatures). 

Fund raising is a major priority, both 
for women candidates and women politi- 
cal organizers. The gender gap, they real- 
ize, will have little effect if women voters 
are not made aware of sympathetic candi- 
dates and educated on important issues. 
Since they are not plugged into estab- 
lished, male-dominated political action 
committees, women are relying on their 
own burgeoning P.A.C.s. Groups of 
nurses, social workers and teachers are all 
giving more money than ever this election 
season, The most ambitious effort to rein- 
force the gender gap is being made by the 
National Organization for Women, which 
expects to pour $3 million into candidates 
and causes by Election Day. The recipi- 
ents: feminists, both male and female, who 
are opposed to Reaganomics. The full 
ramifications of the gender gap will re- 
main unclear until after Nov. 2, when po- 
litical analysts will try to figure out what 
sorts of issues and candidates appealed to 
women voters. By 1984, predicts Nanette 
Falkenberg, executive director of the Na- 
tional Abortion Rights Action League, 
“there will be gender-gap strategies all 
over the place.” © —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
Patricia Delaney/Chicago 
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Here’s help for the 
8 out of 10 who are 
not sure how to buy 
life insurance 


...even if you buy it from a competitor. 


The price of life insurance has not only 
dropped dramatically, today there are more 
good policies to choose from than ever before. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines wants you to 
understand the advantages and disadvantages 
of each, which is right for you, and why...no 
matter what company you do business with. 
So we've prepared a set of booklets that will 
make you more knowledgeable about life insur- 
ance, It will help dispel any fear you may have 
of being “sold” a policy rather than you 
“buying” what you actually need. 


You'll learn, for instance, that some companies 
charge twice as much, or more, than others 
for the same coverage. Then we'll tell you how 
one simple question will enable you to 





Sse 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 


See ears ye 


compare the cost of competing policies. This 
information alone could save you thousands 
of dollars over your lifetime. 


We'll also show you how to evaluate life 
insurance companies, and help you select one 
that's best for your needs...even if it's not us. 


And, most important, we'll show you how you 
can determine how much life insurance you 
need and can afford, and how you can protect 
yourself against the effects of inflation. 


We'll send you these booklets by mail if you'll 
send us the coupon below. Should you also 
wish to discuss your needs with an agent of 
The Bankers Life of Des Moines, you'll find us 
listed in the Yellow Pages. bc 
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The Bankers Life, 
Consumer Services 
Des Moines, lowa 50307 


Please mail me information that 
will help me leam more about life 
insurance 
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Senators: Among the Mavericks 


The Senate has long 
been a_ congenial 
~ home for flamboyant 
independent thinkers. 
In races in Connecti- 
cut and California, a 
pair of the nation’s 
leading political icon- 
oclasts is trying to keep it that way. Two 
hard-fought House races show the struggle 
of minority candidates—one a Hispanic 
Republican, the other a black Democrat 
from Mississippi—to build the coalitions 
necessary for victory. 


Title fight 


In speech after speech, at fair after 
fair and parade after parade, Republican 
Senator Lowell Weicker stresses his mav- 
erick ways. NOBODY'S MAN BUT YOURS 
his billboards proclaim. But that is just the 
problem, retorts his rival, four-term Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Toby Moffett: “No- 
body’s man is part of nobody’s plan.” 
Weicker is so independent, suggests Mof- 
fett, that he is a political hermit devoid of 
effectiveness. 

The Weicker-Moffett match-up is the 
long-awaited title fight between two of 
Connecticut’s best-known politicians. 
Even before Weicker, 51, came to nation- 
al prominence as a member of the Senate 
Watergate committee, he was building a 
reputation as a social liberal and icono- 
clast. Lately he has been following a more 
conventional Republican line, consistent- 
ly supporting President Reagan on eco- 
nomic, military and even environmental 
policy. On the campaign trail, however, 
the two-term incumbent stresses his liber- 
al stance on social issues. Weicker por- 
trays himself as a modern knight wielding 
the Constitution as a shield to ward off the 
dragon of the New Right. “Please don’t 
let them politicize our Constitution,” he 
pleads. “If I go down, you go down.” 

Moffett, 38, irritatedly replies that 
Weicker is not part of the solution but, 











as a Republican in the Republican- 
controlled Senate, part of the problem: 
Moffett’s own liberal credentials on both 
economic and social issues are letter-per- 
fect, and his sharp criticism of Adminis- 
tration policies has given him a high pro- 
file in the House. An earnest former 
Nader Raider who came to the House as 
part of the reform-bent class of ‘74 in Wa- 
tergate’s wake, he asserts that Reaganom- 
ics is “cruel and destructive.” He contends 
that the defense budget must be substan- 
tially cut. While depicting Weicker as 
hopelessly isolated, Moffett constantly 
stresses the argument that his own elec- 
tion will help the Democrats regain con- 
trol of the Senate by 1984. 

In the past, Weicker depended on the 
votes of disillusioned Democrats. Now he 
is wooing traditional Republicans by 
claiming that an independent Republican 
is better than no Republican at all. Says 
he: “I think I’m a very good Republican, 
because, No. 1, I get elected.” Whether he 
does so again could depend on Conserva- 
tive Candidate Lucien DiFazio, 39, a 
Hartford lawyer who entered the race 
only nine weeks ago. Although DiFazio 
has no chance of winning, he has substan- 
tial financial backing from the New Right 
and might siphon off votes from Weicker. 
With Weicker leading Moffett by only a 
few points in the polls, even a small swing 
to DiFazio could affect the outcome. 


Survival course 


In the annals of kidney-punching po- 
litical advertisements, it is hard to top 
Lyndon Johnson who, in his presidential 
race against Barry Goldwater in 1964, 
aired a commercial showing a little girl 
plucking petals from a daisy, and then a 
nuclear mushroom cloud. Now Jerry 
Brown has struck a derivative and even 
lower blow. One of his ads has Actress 
Candice Bergen, Composer Leonard 
Bernstein, Los Angeles Dodger Ron Cey 
and finally a small boy tell why they 
“want to go on living.” While they are 
speaking, a huge mushroom cloud fills the 
screen and the message concludes: “Pete 
Wilson opposes the nuclear-arms freeze. 
Jerry Brown supports it. Vote for your life. 
Elect Jerry Brown to the U.S. Senate.” In 
fact, Californians are being asked to save 
Brown’s political life. 

The Democratic Governor trailed by 
22 survey points at the start. After eight 
controversial years, including two abor- 
tive presidential tries and some uncon- 
ventional policies that prompted detrac- 
tors to label him “Governor Moonbeam,” 
some Californians wished he would sim- 
ply fade from the scene. Wilson, 49, the 
moderate Republican mayor of San Diego 
since 1972, gained early ground by mak- 
ing Brown the principal campaign issue. 

But Brown, 44, a liberal on such issues 


iilustrations for TIME by David Levine 











as the environment, equal rights and 
abortion, also reminds voters that 2.3 mil- 
lion jobs were created in the state during 
his tenure, and a $495 million prison- 
building bond issue was approved last 
June with his support. He cheerfully ad- 
mits that he “made a few mistakes along 
the way.” In the Senate, he promises, “no 
more moonbeams. I’m going to be work- 
ing in the trenches.” 

As a campaigner, Wilson seems to be 
vying for the title “Mayor Moonbeam.” His 
vague suggestion that younger workers 
might contribute less to Social Security led 
toa devastating Brown TV ad that accused 
him of wanting to slash benefits for the el- 
derly. Trying to portray himself as a crime 
fighter by criticizing Brown’s judicial ap- 
pointments, Wilson suggested that all fed- 
eral judges, including U.S. Supreme Court 
Justices, should be elected. Countered 
Brown: “He’s tampering with the funda- 
mental principles of the Republic.” Then 
came the revelations that Wilson, after 
splitting from his wife, lived in rent-free 
apartments supplied by wealthy San Diego 
businessmen, and that the Wilsons paid no 
federal income taxes on their 1980 earn- 
ings of $75,000. Ata Los Angeles fund rais- 
er in August, President Reagan delivered 
perhaps the year’s most tepid endorsement 
of a G.O.P. candidate: “If you can’t send 
Pete Wilson, don’t send anybody.” 

The Governor’s campaign theme, 
“Take another look at Jerry Brown,” has 
proved prophetic as Wilson has blun- 
dered. A Mervin Field poll shows Brown 
edging ahead, 46% to 45%. Perhaps more 
telling, it shows 15% of G.O.P. voters sup- 
porting the one Democrat they vowed to 
defeat this year. a 
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It’s coffee, tea and a GMC, 
Because if you buy or order a 
selected new 2-wheel-drive GMC 
pickup truck between now and 
November 15, GMC Truck and 
your participating GMC Truck 
dealer will give you a round-trip 
ticket for two to anywhere 
Eastern Airlines flies in the 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
Bahamas, Bermuda or the 
Caribbean Islands. And the ticket 
is good for a full year* 

So not only do you get a hard- 
working GMC pickup, but a 
chance to play hard at the loca- 


tion of your choice. You can start 
your vacation in a sporty little 
GMC S-15 standard pickup and 
end up in St. Croix. Or select a 
tough new GMC full-size half-ton 
pickup truck and be on your way 
to Montego Bay. It’s up to you 
And your first trip in your new 
GMC truck can be to the airport. 
So see your GMC Truck dealer 
for complete details. Participating 
GMC Truck dealers contribute 
$175 to this offer. This may affect 
vehicle cost, so make your best 
deal. You'll find that buying a 
new GMC pickup can have you 


cruising at 30,000 feet. And please 
remember to fasten your seat belt 
on the ground as well as in the air. 


*Holiday restrictions apply. Offer applies to retail 
customers only. Offer void in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
where prohibited by law. Offer excludes South 
America, Panama and some other destinations 
Ticket does not include departure taxes which 
are required by some 
foreign governments 
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The House: In the Minority 


Delta duel 


Mississippi’s Second District is nes- 
tled in the state’s rich Delta region, an 
area famous for cotton and the blues. If 
Democratic State Representative Robert 
G. Clark triumphs over Republican Webb 
Franklin in November, the Delta may 
add a third item to its list of distinctions: 
Mississippi’s first black Congressman 
since 1883. 

Clark, 53, a furniture-store owner and 
operator of a small farm, is used to being a 
pioneer. When he won a state assembly 
seat in 1967, he was the first black Missis- 
sippi legislator in nearly a century; today 
the state has 17 black lawmakers. Clark is 
courting both races, and he claims, “No 
one has ever run a campaign before that 
has appealed across racial lines like I’m 
running it.” 

When Clark trounced three white 
Opponents in the August primary, he 
captured 20% of the white vote. He will 
have to retain a good portion of that 
support in November. While the newly 
drawn Second District is the state’s first 
predominantly black district since 
1966—a result of Justice Department in- 
tervention when recent redistricting 
plans appeared to dilute black voting 
blocs—about 20% more whites than 
blacks are registered to vote. This dis- 
parity has black organizations scram- 
bling to sign up an estimated 70,000 eli- 





Clark: appealing across racial lines 











gible but unregistered blacks in the 
district's 21 counties. Former Circuit 
Court Judge Franklin, 40, is a convert to 
the Republican Party. His turncoat status 
does not seem to bother the Na- 
tional Republican Congressio- 
nal Committee, which is pour- 
ing $34,000 into his campaign. 
Franklin’s total campaign bud- 
get of $225,000 is half again as 
fat as Clark’s $150,000, but both candi- 
dates have strong party support. Former 
President Gerald Ford touted Franklin at 
a summer fund raiser; Mississippi’s Dem- 
Ocratic congressional delegation, includ- 
ing Senator John Stennis, held a recep- 
tion for Clark in Washington. 

The economy is the No. | concern in 
the Second District, where unemploy- 
ment is approaching 15%. Mississippi is 
traditionally conservative but aid-hungry; 
the dichotomy forces both candidates to 
tread a careful middle course. Franklin 
says his stands are “pretty tightly aligned 
with the President’s program,” though he 
opposed Reagan’s tax increase and con- 
cedes that benefits like food stamps are 
essential for the truly needy in Mississip- 
pi. “Maybe I'm different from most who 
call themselves Republicans around 
here,” he says. “I’m a populist person, I 
guess.” Clark rails against Reaganomics 
but supports a balanced budget, a strong 
defense and a vibrant private sector. 

A recent poll that shows Clark ahead 
by almost 8 points could prove prophetic 
only if voter turnout is high. “The biggest 
obstacle will be people not going out to the 
polls,” says Clark. His very candidacy 
proves that race is not the hurdle it used to 
be in Mississippi. Sums up David Jordan, 
president of the Greenwood Voter's 
League: “A good man has emerged who 
happens to be a black man.” a 


Deep roots 


Campaign workers for New Mexico's 
First District incumbent, Republican 
Manuel Lujan Jr., are fond of saying that 
he is “as New Mexican as green chili.” 
They come honestly by the claim. Lujan 
boasts ancestors in the state as far back as 
A.D. 1540. But he is also an anomaly: a 
Republican Hispanic who has won seven 
terms in a district where Democrats have 
a 2-to-1 registration advantage. 

So preordained were the outcomes of 
his previous House races that he never 
even bothered to announce his candidacy. 
But after an uncomfortably close call in 
1980, Lujan, 54, is now stumping aggres- 
sively against State Treasurer Jan A. 
Hartke, 36, son of former Indiana Senator 
Vance Hartke. 

Lujan’s strength comes in part from a 
record of old-fashioned constituent ser- 
vice. “People know they can call me and 
get results,” he says. Lujan has assigned 
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seven of his 13 congressional staff mem- 
bers to chase down tardy Social Security 
checks and disentangle Government red 
tape. On the campaign trail, fueled by a 
breakfast of graham crackers and peanut 
butter, Lujan totes a briefcase crammed 
with “casework forms,” on which he rec- 
ords complaints from constituents. He 
couples such efforts with well-aimed per- 
sonal touches: birthday cards, sympathy 
notes and welcoming letters to district 
newcomers. 

In New Mexico, roots are important, 
and Hartke, a resident since 1971, is seen 
by some as an interloper. Sniffs Lujan: 
“He’s come here to make his political for- 
tune.” After serving as the state’s chief 
public defender, Hartke won election as 
State treasurer in 1978. Though he has 
raised only $100,000, one-fourth of Lu- 
jan’s total, he has doggedly campaigned 
door to door with his wife. 

Hartke blasts Lujan for missing 1,000 
congressional votes over the years, earn- 
ing a substantial part of his $134,000 in- 
come last year from a family insurance 
firm, supporting Reagan’s economic poli- 
cies and defending Interior Secretary 
James Watt. Says Hartke: “Lujan repre- 
sents the big corporations and the rich. 
He’s forgotten about the people.” 

Prosperous Albuquerque makes up 
96% of the newly drawn district, and His- 
panics account for nearly 40% of the pop- 
ulation. With Lujan ahead by 20 points in 
the polls, Hartke is wooing potential de- 
fectors, nourishing their disenchantment 
with Reaganomics. But his blond hair, 
blue eyes and meager knowledge of Span- 
ish are decided liabilities in the ethnically 
rich neighborhoods. Against the popular 
Lujan, it may take more than occasionally 
saying “Necesito su voto” (“I need your 
vote”) to triumph in November. a 
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Powerless to change events: detained in an isolated hunting lodge, Lech Walesa is comforted by a priest 


POLAND 





Requiem for a Dream 


Solidarit y: August 1980- October 1982 


he end came quickly, if not 
unexpectedly. In the wood- 
and-marble chamber of Po- 
land’s Sejm (parliament) last 
week, row upon row of Deputies lift- 
ed their right hands high. By an over- 
whelming vote, they decreed the 
death of Solidarity, the 9 million- 
member independent union federa- 
tion that for 16 months had shaken 
the entire Soviet bloc with its bold cry for 
freedom. That vote, approving a sweeping 
new trade-union law, finished the job that 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski had begun 
when he imposed martial law and sus- 
pended Solidarity last December. 

The parliament outlawed not only 
Solidarity but all other existing labor or- 
ganizations as well, clearing the way for a 
| new set of factory-based unions that the 
| government clearly intends to control 
With Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa and 
some 600 other key members still in cus- 
tody, Jaruzelski was gambling that a 
dispirited population would accept the 
union’s long-predicted demise without 
major upheavals. Warsaw’s bosses were 
also hoping that Western opposition 
would be largely rhetorical 

On the domestic front, the regime’s 
calculation proved correct. Although 
some leaflets appeared in the capital urg- 
ing Solidarity supporters to demonstrate 
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before the parliament building, Poles 
seemed reluctant to go into the streets 
again in the wake of the Aug. 31 riots, 
when five died in bitter clashes with secu- 
rity forces. Taking no chances, the govern- 
ment had already bivouacked hundreds of 
extra riot police in downtown Warsaw ho- 


The ex—union leader ponders the future 





tels, but most citizens heeded the ad- 
vice of Solidarity’s underground lead- 
ers to refrain from violence 

Western reaction was mixed 
Asked tocommenton the Polish situa- 
tion shortly after the vote, President 
Ronald Reagan snapped, “I think it’s 
horrible.” At week’s end he vowed to 
move as quickly as possible to suspend 
Poland’s most-favored-nation trading 
status, which will result in increased im- 
port duties on more than $50 million in Pol- 
ish goods sent to the U.S. Sharing Reagan’s 
outrage, French Prime Minister Pierre 
Mauroy declared that the union law was 
“yet another attack against individual lib- 
erty and the rights of man.” He added that 
the law would “place a new obstacle be- 
tween Franco-Polish relations.” 

But the Europeans, already opposing 
Washington’s ban on building the Soviet 
gas pipeline, were unwilling to increase 
sanctions against the East bloc. Indeed, 
an American proposal that NATO coun- 
tries reduce their diplomatic representa- 
tion in Poland and raise tariffs on goods 
from that country stirred no enthusiasm 
when it was discussed by the alliance’s 
ambassadors in Brussels last week | 

The one voice that in other days had 
effectively defended Solidarity was silent 
last week. Lech Walesa remained under 
detention in the government hunting 
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lodge called Arlamowo, about 200 miles 
southeast of Warsaw, cut off from events 
and powerless to change them. He re- 
ceives regular visits from a priest, Father 
Alojzy Orszulik. His wife Danuta and 
their seven children have been allowed to 
stay with him for short periods. After her 
last visit some three weeks ago, Danuta 
told reporters that her husband was in 
good physical and mental condition but 
was still a trifle overweight. TIME has ob- 
tained exclusive photographs, taken last 
month, showing that Walesa has shaved 
off the beard he grew after the imposition 
of martial law. He has steadfastly refused 
to negotiate Solidarity’s future with au- 
thorities unless his top advisers are pres- 
ent, maintaining an almost absolute 
silence since he was seized in his 
Gdansk apartment on Dee. 13. 

The new unions proposed by the 
government will be starkly different 
from the one that Walesa led into his- 
tory. Among the law’s provisions: 
> Unions can be formed only at the 
factory level initially. Though nomi- 
nally independent of party and state 
control, these units will probably be 
closely supervised by the government. 
> The right to strike is subject to © 
such elaborate restrictions as to be 
virtually nonexistent. , 
> The government may immediately © 
ban any unions that “violate the con- — 
stitution of the Polish People’s Re- 
public and other laws.” 
> No allowance is made for the for- 
mation of farmers’ unions, like the 
now banned Rural Solidarity. 

Seeking to present the law as a 
positive reform, Deputy Premier 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski declared that 
Poland could not afford the “tur- 
moil” caused by Solidarity’s chal- 
lenges to the government. Declared 
Rakowski of the ban on Solidarity: 
“Closing it down means opening a 
new chapter, creating opportunities 
for getting out of this chaos.” 


ne of the 20th century’s most 
extraordinary political ex- 
periments, an attempt by an 
East bloc population to wed 


| democracy with Communism, was 


coming to an ignominious close. Born 
during a wave of strikes in the summer of 
1980, Solidarity had inspired a peaceful 
revolution that breathed a heady new 
freedom into Poland’s social, political and 
cultural life. Even the ruling Communist 
Party had been affected by the process of 
odnowa, or renewal, as grass-roots move- 
ments within its rank and file demanded 
more internal democracy and sweeping 
economic reforms. For the first time in 
history, a truly proletarian movement was 
forcing an atrophied Communist bureau- 
cracy to heed the people’s will. 

In the end, the crusade and its threat 
were too much for Warsaw’s bosses to ac- 
cept. Governmental resistance to reforms 





forced Solidarity’s leaders into an increas- 


ingly radical position. Finally, with the 


union in effect challenging the exclusive 


— 











rule of the party, Jaruzelski seized mili- Jaruzelski’s advisers insist that the 


tary control of the government, swept 
away the short-lived freedoms, suspended 
the union and detained several thousand 
Solidarity leaders and supporters. 

When he imposed martial law, Jaru- 
zelski probably intended to purge only the 
union’s more unruly elements. Since the 
discredited Communist Party lacked the 
public’s trust, Jaruzelski could have great- 
ly benefited from establishing a relation- 
ship with an institution that was support- 
ed by the vast majority of Polish workers. 
But Jaruzelski’s strategy for dividing the 
union and finding collaborators among its 
leadership failed totally. Not a single im- 
portant Solidarity leader ever broke 





Finishing what he started: General Wojciech Jaruzelski 
An ignominious end to an extraordinary crusade. 


ranks, despite the arrests of key members. 

In the face of such recalcitrance, the 
regime finally fell back on the “zero op- 
tion” of abolishing the union. The timing 
of the move was probably affected by the 


late-summer riots, which were easily | 


crushed by the government. “The way 
they handled Aug. 31 proved they could 
handle mass demonstrations at relatively 
low cost,” says a State Department ana- 
lyst. The authorities may also have want- 
ed to clear the way for lifting martial law 
before the Dec. 13 anniversary of the im- 
position of military rule. Observed former 
U.S. Ambassador to Warsaw Richard 
Davies: “They want to get it settled no 
matter what the cost inside the country, so 
they can boast after one year of martial 
law, ‘We have changed the conditions 
here, and now we are rebuilding.’ ” 
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new law on unions is a major step toward 
national renewal and reform. Their pro- 
fessed goal is to establish strong, “inde- 
pendent” but nonpolitical unions that can 
serve as a check on the entrenched bu- 
reaucracy without opposing the state it- 
self, But even Warsaw officials admit that 
they will have trouble persuading workers 
to.accept the emasculated unions. 

There are unofficial government esti- 
mates that only 10% to 20% of the work 
force will join the unions in the initial 
stages. In fact, a low turnout would work 
to the government’s advantage by giving 
party activists at the factory level the 
chance to pack the unions with their own 
loyalists. Reflecting widespread pub- 
lic skepticism about the indepen- 
dence of the new unions, a Polish in- 
tellectual scoffs, “This law is tougher 
than the Stalinist union law of 1949. 
There is not a single hole in this net.” 


he government's latest move 

has left the Solidarity under- 

ground in a quandary. The 

banned union’s five-man co- 
ordinating commission met secretly 
in Warsaw early last week and 
agreed to make an indirect appeal for 
a boycott of the new organizations, 
while advising against widespread 
strikes and street demonstrations. 
But Union Leader Wladislaw Fra- 
syniuk of Wroclaw urged the group 
to call for some form of protest that 
would help him to restrain the hot- 
heads in his increasingly volatile re- 
gion. Returning to Wroclaw to confer 
with local activists, Frasyniuk was 
arrested on the stairway of his apart- 
ment building. He reportedly told the 
arresting officers, “You win this 
round.” 

The church, meanwhile, seemed 
paralyzed in the face of the govern- 
ment’s action. The Polish Primate, 
Archbishop Jozef Glemp of Warsaw, 
had long demanded the restoration 
of Solidarity. Last week, however, he 
offered the workers only the mild 
recommendation to “ask for Solidari- 
ty in another form.” Glemp signaled 
his displeasure with the regime by 
canceling a scheduled meeting with Jaru- 
zelski. Earlier he had called off planned 
trips to Rome and the U.S., choosing to 
stay at home and help calm the situation 
if violence broke out. 

For the present, Jaruzelski seems to 
have won his gamble. But in the long run, 
the crushing of a group that enjoyed over- 
whelming public confidence may oblige 
the government to continue its rule by 
force. That, in turn, would aggravate Po- 
land’s economic woes and increase the 
danger of new upheavals. This same vi- 
cious cycle has toppled three Polish lead- 
ers in the past twelve years. Although he 
has bought some time, Jaruzelski has not 
yet won the support, let alone the trust, of 
his restive people. —B8y Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Richard Hormik/Warsaw and 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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MIDDLE EAST 


o the war-weary residents of West 

Beirut, the operation had all the 
marks of another invasion. Just before 
dawn Tuesday morning, armored cars 
and personnel carriers rumbled toward 
dozens of intersections in the downtown 
area. They sealed off three neighbor- 
hoods, including the heart of the commer- 
cial and banking area, barring all persons 
except doctors, journalists and food-store 
operators. Soldiers went from house to 
house, checking identity papers and 
searching for weapons and ammunition. 
By week’s end the army said it had arrest- 
ed an estimated 500 people, mostly for be- 
ing in Lebanon illegally, and uncovered 
more than 300 tons of ammunition. 
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Lebanese army troops round up a truckload of men in West Beirut for questioning 


A Step Toward Freedom 


Gemayel takes charge amid hopes that foreign forces will leave 


a respected spokesman for Lebanon’s 
Muslim community, welcomed the Leba- 
nese army’s assertion of control. Said he: 
“We have been through such a dreadful 
experience in the last few years that people 
want someone to take charge.” 

The roundup began only one day after 
Gemayel had reappointed Chafik al Waz- 
zan, 57, a soft-spoken Muslim lawyer, as 
Prime Minister. In accordance with an 
unwritten 1943 accord, the President is al- 
ways a Maronite Christian and the Prime 
Minister is a Sunni Muslim. Even so, 
Wazzan’s appointment was a reassuring 
sign to Lebanon’s Muslims, including the 
Palestinians, who are wary of Christian 
rule. During the siege of Beirut, Wazzan 
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This time, however, the troops fan- 
ning out in the city represented none of 
the forces that have tried to impose their 
order on West Beirut in the past six years. 
They were not Israeli, Syrian or Palestin- 
ian. Instead, they were from the 22,000- 
strong Lebanese army, which since the 
1975-76 civil war has rarely dared appear 
in West Beirut. Last week’s security 
sweep was the most visible indication yet 
that the government of newly elected 
President Amin Gemayel is intent upon 
asserting its authority over the capital. 

As the mopping-up operation went on, 
the U.S., France and Italy, which sent the 
3,960-man peace-keeping force to Leba- 
non, warned the Gemayel government not 
to violate anyone’s civil rights. But there 
were few complaints from the civilians. 
Said a senior Western diplomat who moni- 


was a humane and disciplined operation.” 





Saeb Salam, a former Prime Minister and 
am, a former Prime Mini 


tored the crackdown: “On the whole, it | 





The most visible indication yet that the government intends to assert its authority. 


earned the admiration of his fellow Mus- 
lims for his defiance of the Israelis. 

Paradoxically, another encouraging 
sign developed last week out of an act of 
violence. Unidentified gunmen ambushed 
an Israeli bus only six miles southeast of 
Beirut on the main highway to Damascus, 
killing six Israeli soldiers and wounding 
22. The next morning, in apparent retali- 
ation, Israeli jets destroyed a Syrian SA-9 
truck-mounted missile battery at Dar al 
Baideh, 20 miles east of Beirut. 

But by Israeli standards, that response 
was relatively mild. Israeli officials, who 
in the past have been quick to show that 
any provocation would invite massive re- 
taliation, said that they attacked the site 
because they will not tolerate the presence 
of any Syrian antiaircraft missiles in Leb- 
anon, not because of the ambush. The de- 
liberately low-key response reflected 
what seems to be a subtle but significant 
change in Israeli policy. The limited ac- 








tion, many Israelis felt, stemmed from the 
massacres in the Palestinian camps in 
Beirut three weeks ago when Christian 
Lebanese forces slaughtered at least 400 
people. The evidence that some elements 
of the Israel Defense Forces had collabo- 
rated with the invasion of the camps has 
had a sobering effect on Israeli society. 

In Washington, Administration offi- 
cials were mildly optimistic that an agree- 
ment would soon be reached to remove all 
foreign armies from Lebanon: some 5,000 
to 6,000 P.L.O. guerrillas and 30,000 Syri- 
an and 70,000 Israeli troops. Special En- 
voy Philip Habib and others were work- 
ing on a detailed plan for phased 
withdrawals that will be presented to Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
this week in Washington. But many ob- 
stacles must be overcome. Last week Syri- 
an President Hafez Assad informed Ha- 
bib and his deputy in the Middle East, 
U.S. Ambassador Morris Draper, that Is- 
raeli forces would have to withdraw first. 
In the past the Israelis have insisted that 
the P.L.O. and Syrian forces had to depart 
before they would pull out. Israel, howev- 
er, is unlikely to leave until it has obtained 
guarantees that its northern border will 
not be attacked from southern Lebanon. 
Despite the Lebanese army's activity in 
West Beirut last week, the Israelis have 
little faith in its ability to maintain securi- 
ty throughout the country. “It’s not an 
army,” says a member of Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin’s staff, “it’s a name.” 
US. officials believe that the Israelis 
would like expanded multinational units 
to patrol southern Lebanon or, better still, 
a US. force. Says an Administration offi- 
cial: “The U.S. is an obvious candidate.” 


A fter reviewing his options with Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz in Califor- 
nia over the weekend, President Reagan 
will become actively involved in the pro- 
cess of restoring Lebanon’s independence. 
A few days after seeing Israel's Shamir, he 
will welcome Gemayel to the White House. 
In the hope of drawing Gemayel close to 
the U.S., Reagan may offer aid for the re- 
construction of Beirut as well as continued 
material support for the Lebanese army. 
But the most challenging diplomatic task 
for the U.S. will come in November, when 
Begin is scheduled to travel to the U.S. 
The attempt to achieve a quick re- 
moval of Syrian and Israeli forces from 
Lebanon has, to Reagan’s dismay, side- 
tracked the Middle East peace plan he 
announced on Sept. 1. Admits a White 
House official: “Lebanon is the essential 
issue to get solved before we can go on 
with the rest of the peace process.” The 
dilemma, as Lebanese Prime Minister 
Wazzan noted last week, is that Lebanon 
will never be truly stable and independent 
until there is a comprehensive settlement 
of the key Palestinian problem. And such 
a settlement, whether proposed by Rea- 
gan or anyone else, remains far out of 
reach. —BSyHenry Muller. Reported by David 
Aikman/Jerusalem and Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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NOW CAN TELL 
THE FERENCE 


® INPELLIVISION 


AND ATARI WITH 
YOUR EYES CLOSED. 
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The difference has always been easy to see. 
Intellivision’ has brilliant graphics, lifelike figures and realistic gameplay. 
Intellivision has the hand controller with 16 positions. The Atari’ VCS has 
a joy stick with only half as many. 

The Intellivision system is expandable. 

But now, the difference is even more obvious. In case you haven't heard, 
Intellivision actually talks. 

It’s true. Just attach the new IntelliVoice’ voice synthesis module. Plug in 
any one of our new talking cartridges. Then, concentrate on the visual action. 
While IntelliVoice gives you up-to-the second verbal status reports. 
Feedback. And instructions which are essential to your game strategy. 

Voice is just one innovation, though. 

If you like arcade maze games, you'll love new Lock’N’ Chase. ‘And wait 
until you see Night Stalker; with its relentless one-eyed robot. 

Of course, your dealer can show you the difference between Intellivision 
and Atari. For your nearest dealer, call toll free 1 (800) 323-1715. In Illinois, 


1 (800) 942-8881. Or shut your eyes, MATTEL ELECTRONICS’ 


and let Intellivision speak for itself. 7. EE , 
INCELLIVISION 


Inc. 1982. All Rights Reserved. Lock 'N’ Cha 
nder license from DataE n 





Achieve Mitsubishi. — 
Gowhere youve — 
never been before. | 






























Mitsubishi introduces a brand- 
2w full line of cars and trucks. 
u've never seen anything like 
em before. 

They range from an exciting 
ew turbo-charged sportscar to the 
‘st turbo diesel pickup in America. 
>nly Mitsubishi Motors makes one. ) 

But in one significant respect, 
| these very different machines 
re exactly alike. Each will take you, 
ough innovative technology and 
leer brilliance of engineering, on 
ifolb lant avme)me line), 482 


The Starion is the all new sports- 


ar charged with Mitsubishi's own 
Mievohiolge)l-iaelig-laea(ac-l team (iu 
s wind-slicing, flush surface body 
esign, it can translate your will into 
erformance, grace-and precision. 


Niel -Miceyalayusa4me ls; a @e)cel(.) 
is the sports coupe with a slip- 
pery arrow-front body (its drag 
coefficient is only 0.34) and a 4+4 
Transmission (in the L & LS). The 
LS model is the only sports coupe 
Namen om ielslem7itan- male elem @ay)c-) 
Display. 

The Tredia is an all new per- 
formance sedan with an MCA-Jet 
engine, front-wheel drive, Dual 
Engine Stabilizers for reduced 
engine vibration, and creature 
comforts like an innovative dual 
ele ALAM, aalelsecelal deel and 
room for five: 

Mitsubishi Motors also makes 
a full line of pickups — all real muscle 
machines — the first turbo diesel 
pickup in America, the largest 


imported gasoline engine in its class, 
the only double wall cargo box 
available in any import (standard 
on SPX), and a large selection of 
Q- and 4-wheel drive pickups. 
Your new Mitsubishi Motors 
Dealer will tell you the whole 
story — and give you a test drive — 
which is the most telling story of all. 


Mitsubishi 
takes you where 
ou’ve never 
een before. 





Call 800- 447- 4700 for the new 
Mi Motors Dealer nearest 
you. In Illinois, calf 800-329-4400 





ALL OVER THE WORLD 
PEOPLE HAVE ONE THING IN COMMON. 
THEY START THE EVENING WITH RED. 
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WEST GERMANY 


Mixed Reviews for the New Man 





Bice Ronald Reagan, he is a folksy, 
conservative politician with an easy- 
going, leisurely work style. But last week, 
West Germany's newly chosen Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl, 52, was behaving like a 
man without a moment to lose. Within 
three hours of taking over the glass-and- 
steel Bonn Chancellery from Social Dem- 
ocrat Helmut Schmidt, the Christian 
Democratic leader had sworn in a 
new 17-member Cabinet, chaired his 
first Cabinet meeting, held a press 
conference and jetted off to Paris 
for a hastily arranged get-acquainted 
dinner with his most important 
Western European partner, French 
President Francois Mitterrand. 
Kohl’s Foreign Minister, Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher, hopped another jet- 
liner for New York City, where he 
sat down for preliminary talks with 
USS. Secretary of State George Shultz 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko at the United Nations. The 
aim of all of this brisk activity was 
nothing less, in Kohl’s words, than 
“to demonstrate to the world the con- 
tinuity and viability of the West Ger- 
man government.” 

The main question for Kohl is 
whether or not he will be allowed to 
lead that government for long. After 
ending 13 years of Social Democratic 
coalition rule on Oct. 1 by toppling 
Schmidt in a Bundestag no-confi- 
dence vote, Kohl and his center- 
right coalition of the Christian 
Democrat/Christian Social Union 
(C.D.U./C.S.U.) and the Free Demo- 
cratic Party (FD.P.) have all but 
promised to hold elections by March 
6 that could toss the newcomers out 
of office. 

From the moment he was sworn 
in as Chancellor, Kohl tried to assure 
West Germans that he would contin- 
ue the foreign policies of Schmidt's 
government, including support for 
the installation of U.S. intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles in the country. 
“The Americans are our most impor- 
tant partners and allies,” he told the 






Kohl inspires confidence abroad but raises worries at home 


trade relations with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and said that he would 
like to meet with his opposite number in 
East Germany, Communist Party Chief 
Erich Honecker, “at the earliest good 
opportunity.” 

Kohl actually cut short the press con- 
ference to dash off to his meeting with 
Mitterrand, arranged only a day earlier at 
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press conference, but then quickly 
added that the transatlantic relation- 
ship means “friendship and partnership, 
not dependency.” Kohl gave a critical 
edge to that remark by referring to the gas 
| pipeline from the Soviet Union that a con- 
sortium of Western European nations is 
financing and building despite the pro- 
tests of the Reagan Administration. The 
Chancellor coolly alluded to the fact that 
the U.S. was still selling grain to the Sovi- 
ets while leveling sanctions against Euro- 
pean firms that were working on the pipe- 
line. Said he: “One should not demand of 
the other what one would not like to have 
demanded of oneself.” Kohl also reaf- 





firmed West Germany’s longstanding 
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the West German’s behest. Conversing 
through interpreters (Kohl speaks no for- 
eign language and Mitterrand’s German 
is uncertain), the two men hit it off as they 
discussed what the President later called 
“general lines of the politics of the two 
countries.” One French official's favor- 
able impression of Kohl: “Agile, chatty 
and a Francophile.” Said another: “He 
looks as if he’s been meeting heads of state 
all his life.” The two leaders will talk 
again at a regularly scheduled bilateral 
summit meeting in Bonn on Oct. 21 to dis- 
cuss specific issues 

While Kohl plans to maintain much 


| of his predecessor’s foreign policy, he has 


vowed to make important changes in 


| West Germany’s economic policy. Kohl’s 





Chancellor Kohl, right, and President Mitterrand in Paris 
One rave comment: “Agile, chatty and a Francophile.” 


biggest problem is the West German 
economy, long known as the “locomo- 
tive” of Western Europe. Precious little 
steam is left in that engine. Last year the 
rate of West German economic growth 
declined by .3%, compared with a 4.4% 
increase in 1979. Unemployment is up to 
7.5%, a dramatic 45% jump over the pre- 
vious year. About 1.8 million West Ger- 
man workers are out of work, and that fig- 
ure could climb to 2.5 million by next 
February. According to Hans-Jirgen 


Economic Research, the country’s 
current 4.9% inflation rate could 
drop to less than 4% during the same 
} time. But, says Schmahl, “that is one 
success. I can’t find any others.” 

The new government’s long-term 
goal is to restore prosperity by cutting 
} taxes for business and pruning the 
ballooning social welfare expendi- 
tures that expanded from $15 billion 
in 1960 to $250 billion in 1981. Many 
of the welfare cuts will be formally 
unveiled this week in Kohl's inaugu- 
ral “State of the Nation” speech to the 
Bundestag. One scheme: a six-month 
delay, from January to July, of a 
scheduled 5.6% hike in old-age pen- 
sion benefits. Kohl also wants a 1% 
increase in West Germany’s value- 
added tax, raising the figure to 14%. 
In addition, Kohl proposes a one- 
time compulsory “loan” to the gov- 
ernment from single taxpayers earn- 
ing more than $20,000 and from 
couples making more than $40,000 
The loans would amount to 5% of as- 
sessed tax liability and would be re- 
paid, without interest, between 1987 
and 1989. According to Kohl's gov- 
ernment, the entire package would 
trim $5.6 billion from the govern- 
ment’s anticipated 1983 deficit of 
$16 billion. 

The new regime had still more 
bad news for workers: a proposal for 
a six-month freeze on wage increases 
to match the delay in old-age pen- 
sion hikes. Said new Labor Minister 
Norbert Bliim: “What is demanded 
from widows cannot escape wage 
negotiators.” 

Bliim’s suggestion was greeted 
with rage by labor leaders, who were 
not assuaged by the fact that Kohl 
and his Cabinet members have promised 
to take a 5% cut in salary. Union leaders 
closeted themselves with the new Chan- 
cellor after he returned from France for 
what was described by a union aide as 
an afternoon of “economic swordplay.” 
Ernst Breit, leader of the country’s 8 mil- 
lion-member German Trade Union Con- 
federation termed the wage-freeze idea 
“totally unnegotiable.” Even among pro- 
business spokesmen, who generally sup- 
port Kohl, the wage-freeze idea was greet- 
ed with trepidation. Rolf Rodenstock, 
president of the Cologne-based Federa- 
tion of German Industry, feared the plan 
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of an honest car. 


I’ve traveled around the world looking 
for a certain kind of car. 

I call it the honest car. 

Once, I would have started my 
search in Europe. Because Europeans 
had to face crowded roads and high 
fuel costs sooner than people in other 
parts of the world. 

But things have changed. 

Now you also have to look in the U.S., 
and at companies like Ford. 

And what is an honest car sup- 
posed to do? In a few words: It’s a car 
that starts, stops and steers. 

Of course, this is a terrific 
oversimplification. 

‘Take the first point, starting. 
Some small-engined cars have tended 
to be cranky starters. 

Ford has opted to meet the prob- 
lem in certain models with electronic 
engine controls, multiple-port fuel 
injection and stronger starters. 

It took time and money, but it was 
the responsible way to go. 

And then there's stopping. 
Stopping quickly, in a straight line, 
with the car under control, is the name 
of the game here. 

And Ford products undergo exten- 
sive testing while striving to improve 
their braking characteristics. 

Ford gets a grip on it. 
All Ford cars are equipped with steel- 
belted radial tires. But Ford doesn’t 
stop there. On certain models, tires and 
wheels are “indexed” 

Since tires and wheels have a “high” 
point and a “low” point, these are marked, 





so “low” and “high” can be matched 
when tire and wheel are assembled. 

Asmall point, but it is attention to 
details like these that gives you a 
rounder tire and wheel combination to 
help ride quality. 

And then there's steering. 
In the past, many people were content 
with cars that emphasized boulevard 
ride, not handling. 

I’ve been told that you could blame 
this on a mythical Aunt Minnie. It was 
said she didn’t like cars that responded 
quickly and accurately to driver input. 

But if Aunt Minnie didn’t like a 
responsive car, what was she doing 
tooling around in that little, quick-on- 
the-trigger compact? 

U.S. drivers like a quick-to-react car. 
Not necessarily a sports car. But one that 
feels like it’s being driven by the driver, 
not some disinterested third party. 

An impressive change 

in one company’ cars. 
It’s a change in aerodynamics, in han- 
dling, in quality. In what the engineers 
call product integrity. 

I think someday every good car com- 
pany has got to have this new approach 
to building cars. 


Ford has it. Now. 
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would undermine public confidence. Said 
he: “I believe it is not a pillar of wisdom.” 

Kohl is also expected to ignite a 
controversy by tackling one of West 
Germany’s most touchy social issues: 
the fate of some 1.6 million Turkish 
Gastarbeiter (guest workers) in the 
country. The Turks are the country’s 
largest single foreign minority; most of 
them entered West Germany during the 
booming 1950s and 1960s, when there 
was a desperate shortage of labor. Now 
they are widely criticized for taking jobs 
away from West Germans or, converse- 
ly, consuming welfare benefits. Kohl has 
already warned that “the number of for- 
eigners cannot remain at its current lev- 
el.” The Schmidt government tried and 
failed to persuade many of the Turks to 
return home; in all likelihood, the new 
government will offer additional eco- 
nomic inducements with the same aim. 
Nonetheless, any attempt to displace the 
guest workers is bound to cause an out- 
cry from the Turks as well as introduce 
a troubling note of racism into the do- 
mestic debate. 


Sg ater. Kohl has agreed to ap- 
point Friedrich Zimmermann, 57, his 
Interior Minister. Zimmermann is a con- 
servative long known for his anti- 
immigration and anti environmentalist 
views. His name was put forward for the 
job by Franz Josef Strauss, the abrasive 
head of the Christian Social Union, the 
Bavarian sister party to the C.D.U.* The 
Interior Minister's appointment has al- 
ready raised protests from a wide range of 
left-wing groups, including the Greens, 
the growing third force in West German 
politics, who recently won 8% of the vote 
in local elections in the industrial state of 
Hesse. A loose confederation built around 
environmentalist groups, the Greens in- 
clude organizations that are vociferously 
opposed to all forms of atomic power in 
West Germany and to the presence of 
US. nuclear warheads on local soil. The 
Greens fear that Zimmermann’s appoint- 
ment presages a crackdown on the mas- 
sive antinuclear demonstrations that have 
blossomed across the country in the past 
year. Green Spokesman Lucas Beckmann 
last week called Zimmermann’s appoint- 
ment “a scandal.” 

When Kohl took office, he said he in- 
tended to head “a government of the mid- 
dle ground.” The main challenge he faces 
between now and March will be to keep to 
that course. If he fails, the risk is that the 
Greens may replace his minority partner 
Free Democrats as the swing party in the 
promised elections. If that happens, West 
Germany, already involved in what one 
veteran diplomat in Bonn calls “a period 
of unprecedented political, economic and 
emotional turmoil,” could face even worse 
upheaval. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Gary Lee and John Moody/Bonn 
*The division of Cabinet seats among coalition 


members: Christian Democrats, 9; Christian Social 
Union, 4; Free Democrats, 4. 
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EL SALVADOR 
Slow Justice 
New facts on a triple murder 


reparing for a convention of electrical 

engineers, workers at San Salvador’s 
Sheraton Hotel last week covered up 
some grisly mementos: bullet holes in a 
wall of the dining room, where a Salva- 
doran labor leader and two Americans 
working for agricultural reform were 
murdered one night 21 months ago. Even 
as paint and plaster were being applied, 
there were complaints of another cover- 
up in what has come to be known as the 
“agreform murders.” On grounds of in- 
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Victims Pearlman, foreground, and Hammer 
“The hand has not been played out..." 


sufficient evidence, Salvadoran Judge 
Héctor Enrique Jiménez Zaldivar on 
Oct. 1 released an army officer accused 
of ordering the murders. Said a U.S. em- 
bassy statement: “We are dismayed and 
incredulous.” 

The ruling made it unlikely that the 
masterminds of the murders would quick- 
ly, if ever, be punished. For that reason, 
the AFL-CIO last week in Washington re- 
vealed details of the killings and their af- 
termath that had not yet been made pub- 
lic. Two of the victims, Michael Peter 
Hammer, 42, an agrarian reform special- 
ist, and Lawyer Mark David Pearlman, 
36, were in El Salvador on assignment for 
the American Institute for Free Labor 
Development, the AFL-CIO’s Latin-Amer- 
ican arm. The third victim, José Rodolfo 
Viera, 43, was both head of the farm- 
workers’ union and president of the Sal- 
vadoran institute for Agrarian Transfor- 
mation. The institute was empowered 
under 1980 laws to take land from the 
country’s propertied oligarchy and redis- 
tribute it among Salvadoran peasants, a 
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program fiercely resented by the ruling 
families. 

According to the investigation jointly 
conducted by the AFL-CIO and the Salva- 
doran government, the killers were José 
Dimas Valle Acevedo, 35, and Santiago 
Gémez Gonzalez, 32, ex-corporals in El 
Salvador’s national guard. They were ap- 
prehended, underwent lie-detector tests, 
confessed and were formally arrested. 
Both were at the Sheraton Hotel on the 
night of Jan. 3, 1981, serving as plain- 
clothes bodyguards for police officers vis- 
iting the hotel. One of those officers was 
Lieut. Rodolfo Isidro Lépez Sibrian, 26, 
known as “Posorito,” or “Little Match,” 
for his flaming red hair, fiery temper and 
anti-Communist views. 

The two enlisted men said in their 
confessions that Lépez Sibrian told 
them: “Look, inside the hotel is Viera 
and two other fair-skinned men. You 
are going to kill them.” Soon after, 
Lopez Sibrian handed Gomez Gonzalez 
a 9-mm Ingram submachine gun. Mean- 
while another officer, Captain Eduardo 
Avila, slapped a .45-cal. submachine 
gun, equipped with a silencer, in Valle 
Acevedo’s hands. 

The killers walked up to the three 
men and opened fire. Then the two gun- 
men darted out of the dining room and 
left the hotel. In a country where at least 
30,000 unsolved murders have taken 
place in the past three years, no one 
moved to stop them. 

Lopez Sibrian, who denied being at 
the Sheraton that night, was put in a line- 
up to be viewed by witnesses of the inci- 
dent. However, before appearing, he was 
allowed to dye his red hair black, cut it 
and shave off his mustache. Although no- 
body recognized him in the lineup, he was 
later identified by the killers. Ldpez Si- 
brian was also ordered to undergo a lie- 
detector test, and failed it. 

Although Lépez Sibrian is now in mil- 
itary custody, U.S. officials are frustrated 
at the reluctance of the Salvadoran judi- 
ciary to pursue the case. American offi- 
cials are also upset at the public support 
that Avila and Lopez Sibrian have re- 
ceived from Roberto d’Aubuisson, the 
right-wing former army officer who be- 
came president of El Salvador’s constitu- 
ent assembly this year. D’Aubuisson 
called the accused officers “my colleagues 
and my friends. I am honored to be their 
friend. I know they are good soldiers.” 

Meanwhile, the Reagan Administra- 
tion must file another report with Con- 
gress in January certifying that El Salva- 
dor is making progress on human rights. 
At that time, AFL-CIO officials will deter- 
mine whether they approve of the pace at 
which the investigation of the killings is 
being conducted. If not, they will most 
likely lobby against the certification. In 
any event, Officials at the U.S. embassy in 
San Salvador make it clear that they do 
not consider the matter closed. Says U.S. 
Ambassador Deane Hinton: “The hand 
has not been played out, not quite.” @ 
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The trend nowadays is to 
trimness. Doing the right 
things to stay in shape — jog- 
ging, cycling, walking to work 
—and eating the right things. 
And there aren’t many foods 
that fit into fitness better than 


soup. 
SOUP IS THE STREAMLINED WAY 
TO STAY FIT 
Because, according to nu- 
trition experts,* you get a bet- 
ter deal on calories with soup. 
Most Campbells Soups are 
dense in nutrients, to give you 
a higher level of nutrition with 


fewer calories than you get 
from many other foods. 


*Source: Hansen, R.G.. Wyse. B.W., Sorenson 


A.W. The Nutritional Quality Index of Foods. AVI Publishing Co. Inc.. Wes 


SOUP CAN HELP 
MAKE YOU FEEL FIT 
After a heavy meal you 
feel like going to sleep. After 
soup or something else that's 


light, you feel raring to go. 


Soup is easy to digest. Gives 
you the fuel you need to keep 
going, without weighing you 
down so much you don't feel 
like going anywhere. 


Theres nothing quite as 
stimulating to the taste as 
hearty, hot soup. And with so 
many kinds of Campbell's 
Soups to choose from, like 


tport, CT 1979 


CAMPBELLS SOUP 
FUELFO 





that luscious Vegetable Beef 
up there, there aren’t many 
people who don’t have a lot of 
favorites. Nice to know that 
something you enjoy so much 
is doing so much for you. 





















THAT'LL MAKE A WORLE 


If you're concerned 
about the cost of heating 
your home, your business or 
even the extra room you've 
considered adding, your 
worries are Over 

Now you can heat this 
space with a system that's one of the most efficient 
inthe world. The new Kero-Sun* Monitor™ System gives 
you all the convenience of central heating plus the 
economy of kerosene heating. 

That's because it has an electronic control center 





Check local codes for permitted uses. 
+ p 
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THE KERO-SUN'’ MONITOR'SYSTEM. 













SYSTEM 
OF DIFFERENCE... 
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with three heating levels to regulate heat output 
automatically and economically. 

This way it never uses more fuel than necessary 
to maintain the desired comfort. It’s installed right in 
the living area you want to heat, with a circulation 
fan to distrioute heat evenly and quickly. 

And the electronic memory bank can be pro- 
grammed to know when totum on and when to turn 
off for greater economy and convenience. 

The Monitor System is so amazingly advanced 
and reliable that it practically takes care of itself. 

It’s perfect for primary or auxiliary heating. It’s virtually 
maintenance-free, and so easy to install, you can 





probably do it yourself. You can attach it toa large- 

capacity fuel tank for months of convenient operation. 
What's more, the Monitor System is safety-tested, 

UL-listed and comes with a no-nonsense twelve- 

month limited warranty, backed by 

thousands of authorized Kero-Sun dealers. 

Soif the cold dampness of outer 

space is causing sky-high 

fuel bills for you, get a Kero-Sun 

Monitor System. And keep warm 

and comfortable for a price 

that's down-to-earth. 


KEROSUN 


WE BRING COMFORT TO INNER SPACE. 


ILLINOIS 


Aledo 

8-Sharp 

108 SE. 7th Ave 
Antioch 

Teds Stateline 

Equipment 

43474 N. Highway 83 
Atkinson 

The Snow Shop 

302 W. Main St 
Cairo 

Als Boat & Trailer 

415 38th Street 
Carbondale 

Murdale True Value 

Hardware 

Murdale Shopping 

Center 
Centralia 

Dinkeiman's Sales & 

Service 

501 North Polar St 
Charleston 

Charleston Lumber Co 

Inc. 

206 6th Street 
Danville 

South Town True Value 

Hardware 

417 South Gilbert 
Decatur 

Gates and Johnson 

Lumber Company 

550 North 16th Street 
Des Plaines 

Bill's Lawn & Power 

Equipment 

1534 East Dakton 

Street 
Edwardsville 

Mind Lawn & Garden 

Center 

601 North Main 
Elizabeth 

Nathan Hale Appliance 

131 N. Main St 
Fairbury 

Nussbaum Plumbing & 

Heating 

124 East Locust 
Galesburg 

Olson's of Galesburg 

2383 N. Henderson 
Geneseo 

A.B Supply 
Hamilton 

Joy Mart Store 

Highway 136 East 
Herrin 

Herrin Feed & Supply 

116 East Walnut 
Hoffman Estates 

HLS Outdoor Power 

Equipment 

1240 South Freeman 
Marion 

Ideal Lawn Mower 

105 South Court 
Metropolis 

Jim's Bidg. & Home 

Center 

108 West 3rd St 
Millstadt 

General Farm Supply 

Route 2 
Moline 

Teske's Seed & Feed 

2423 16th St 
Morrison 

Five Star Enterprises 

16153 Liberty St 
New Windsor 

Willem’s Hardware 
Oblong 

Marathon Tank Service 

Route 33 East 
Orion 

Orion Standard 
Paris 

Mini FS., Inc 

500 W. Jasper 
Peoria 

Haberkorn Ace 

Hardware 

114 East Lake St 

Lisenby Ace Hardware 

120 W. McClure Street 
Percy 

Artyn's Service Station 

4th & Pine 
Pontiac 

Garrais Farm & Home 

1101 E. Howard St 
Princeville 

Princeville Home 

Center 

306 E. Main St 


See the Kero-Sun® 
Monitor™ Systems at these dealers. 


Rock Island 
Anchor Home Center 
4430 11th St 
Pete's Garage 
567 31st Ave. 
Salem 
Mulvany Oil Company 
902 East Main 
Shelbyville 
Shelbyville Lumber 
Company 
West Rt. 16 
Sidney 
Marty's Tool Sales 
218 South David 
Silvis 
Anchor Home Center 
1505 First Ave. 
Springfield 
Bradfordton Co-op 
Assn., Inc. 
4440 W. Jefferson 
Carter Brothers Lumber 
Company 
Rural Route #5 
Lakeside Coast To 
Coast 
221 Stevenson Dr 
Sterling 
Kradies Supply 
3614 East Lincoinway 
Stockton 
Nathan Hale Appliance 
116 E. Front Ave. 
T ile 
irown & Sons 
421-505 Springfield 
Road 
Tuscola 
tint FS, Inc 
1000 East Wilson Street 
Tuscola True Value 
Hardware 
RR #1 
Urbana 
Hart Oil Company 
2406 North Lincoin 
ilini FS., inc. 
1509 E. University Ave 
Virginia 
ied Harrison Oil Co. 
At 125 
Wainut 
Fritz Hardware 
139 S. Main St 
Wai 
Kaper's True Value 
Hardware 
AL 1 North 


Waver! 
The Coma Store 


126 East State Street 
White Hall 

North Greene True 

Value Hardware 

Route 267 North 
MISSOURI 


Arnold 
Arnoid Rental Center 
1204 Jetico Bivd 
Cape Girardeau 
Mid America Power 
Equipment 
405 South Kings 
Highway 
Centertown 
W.A. Fluegel Equipment 
Charleston 
Hogan's Farm Supply 
Main Street 
Defiance 
Defiance Garage 
De Soto 
Hamel-Rowe Hardware 
206 North Main 
East Prairie 
Hogan's Farm Supply 
Fair Grove 
Doyle Mayfield 
Rt2 
Farmington 
Doe's 1st National 
Energy 
Route 1 
Flat River 
Ragsdale Furniture 
516 E Main 
Florissant 
Behimann TV & 
Appliance Co. 
3318 North Hwy. 67 





Hannibal 
Grandview Nursery 
Hwy. 61 South 

Harvester 


Harvester Smal! Engine 
1430 Jungs Station 
Road 





Hermann 
Eberlin Sales & Service 
Hwy. 100 East 
Jackson 
Bangert Ford Tractor 
Sales 
326 Hwy. 61 East 
Sanders True Value 
Hardware 
113 West Main Street 
Jefterson City 
Westiake's Ace Hdwe. 
2305 Missouri Bivd. 
Kelso 
Kelso Supply 
Hwy. 61 
Kirkwood 
Rockwood Stoves 
158 West Argonne 
Lebanon 
Gard-N-Yard 
RL 7 N. Highway 5 
Lewistown 
Holbert Sales & Service 
Hwy. 6 
Maryland Heights 
The Kitchen Hideaway 
2566 Metro Bivd 
Milan 
ShaHo Oi! 
112 W. Second St 
Monett 
Strotts Engine Service 
311 6th St 
Mt. Sterti 
Schaper 
Service 
New Madrid 
Hogan's Farm Supply 
Oak Grove 
Oak Grove Lumber 
105 W. 11th St 
Owensville 
MFA. implement 
Route 2 
Pacific 
Triple H. Repair Center 
323 South First 
Poplar Blutt 
Vernon's Implement Co. 
621 South Westwood 
Potosi 
Boyer Lumber Co. 
208 West High St 
Rolla 
FB Powell Lumber Co. 
6th & Rolla 
Savannah 
Coast To Coast 
502 W. Market St 
Sikeston 
Garden Lane Nursery 
804 South Main 
Springfield 
Bowman's Ace 
Hardware 
1675 E. Seminole 
Machino's 
1715 S Campbell 
St. Clair 
Watson's Place 
25 South Main 
Ste. Genevieve 
Outdoor Power Equip 
514 South 4th St 
St. Joseph 
Edwards Feed & Supply 
730 S Sth 
St. Louis 
Sappington Lawn Equip. 
1451 Gravois Road 
We Rent It 
2626 Brannon 
Whisler Lawn & Garden 
1100 Pershall Road 


otter Sales & 





Strattord 
Phelps Lumber Co. 
Rt 2 | 

Sullivan 
Waily's True Value 
Howe. 

23 South Taylor 

Union 


Union Outdoor Equip. 

700 Hwy. 50 West 
Urbana 

C-N-C Farm Inc 

PO. Box 78 
Washington 

Hillermann Nursery 

1160 West Sth St 
Wentzville 

Main Street Stove & 

Antique 

6 West Main Street 
White Oak 

White Oak Feed & 

Grain 


The Mazda RX-7 experience. It is 
a sports car enthusiast’s dream 
made real. 

It is smooth, s 
from a rotary engine that can 
propel you from zero to 50 in 
just 6.3 seconds. 

Itis superb |}+— 
directional con- |_\¢ 
trol made pos-  |_ 
sible by ae 
perfect weight 
distribution, a 
low center of gravity, a finely- 
tuned i, es system, and 
anti-sway fore and aft. 

It is a precise recirculating- 


ing power 


RE ees me 
Se 2468DR 


ball steering gear that u 
constantly oud with i 
road below. 

It is controls—steering 
wheel, shifter, pedals, switches 
—meticulously shaped and 
located to let you command the 
car with a minimum of effort. 

It is seats that have been 
redesigned for 1983 to provide 
ine comfort, resiliency, 
and lateral support. 

And to make the whole 
experience even more enjoyable, 
the RX-7 is an astonishing 
value—a sports car enthusiast’s 
dream made affordable. 


As you might expect of the 
best-selling two-seat sports car 
in America, the RX-7 has excep- 
tional resale value. 

The Kelley Blue Book, 
July-August 1982, reports that a 
1979 RX-7 S has retained 117% 
of its original sticker price, com- 

red to 87.2% for a 1979 
atsun 280ZX. 

If you are partial to the joys 
of high-performance motoring, 
all that remains is for you to climb 
into the RX-7’s refined cockpit 
and head for the open road. 

That is where the real Mazda 
RX-7 experience awaits you. 


? eae “EST. *EPA estimates for comparison. Your mileage may vary with trip length, speed and weather. Highway mileage will probably be less. 
MPG MPG Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL. **Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Actual price set by dealer. 





Because its rotors turn constantly in one 
direction, the Mazda RX-7's 100-horsepower 
rotary engine is smoother, more efficient, and 
more powerful for its size than a conventional 
piston engine. 


The RX-7° live-axle rear suspension is ideal for 

achieving true sports car handling. The system 

depends on Watt linkage to stabilize the axle and 
promote precise tracking through turns 


Taxes, license, freight, options (wide tires/al. wheels $350-$420) and other dealer charges extra 
Price may change without notice. Availability of vehicles with specific features may vary. 


GET THE FULL STORY. W 
For free 20-page RX-7 
| catalog, send coupon to: 
Mailing & Marketing Inc. 
670 North Batavia Street 
Orange, CA 92668 
| Attn: Mazda RX-7 Offer 


Name 


City 


| 
/ 
| Address 
/ 
/ 
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maZDa 
The more you look, 
the more you like. 











“IT’S A PERFECTLY SAFE INVESTMENT 


IF 


DO) Es NORE OC AO Ox 


If you listen carefully to people pushing invest- 
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SWEDEN 


Run Silent, Run Where? 


The navy nets a spy sub, but can it be landed? 





O: a sunny Friday afternoon, two 
Swedish naval officers aboard a mo- 
torboat chugging through the waters near 
a naval base on Musk Island, about 30 
miles south of Stockholm, glimpsed a 
periscope flashing through the waves. The 
alert quickly went out that a foreign sub- 
marine was lurking in Swedish waters, 
and within hours the hunt was on. 
Throughout last week, dozens of ships and 
helicopters swept back and forth across 
Hars Bay, dropping depth charges to try 
to bring the mystery sub to the surface. 
“We don’t intend to pat it on the back or 
just follow it out to sea,” vowed Rear Ad- 
miral Christer Kirkegaard, leader of the 
hunt. “We want to find out where it came 
from and what it left down there.” 

It was strongly suspected that the sub- 
marine was from a Warsaw 
Pact nation, most probably 
the Soviet Union, although 
Moscow scoffed at the no- 
tion, calling it a hoax de- 
signed to disrupt Scandina- 
vian-Soviet relations. The 
naval base on Musk Island 
is Sweden’s largest and 
most sensitive; its radar 
keeps constant watch over 
the country’s eastern coast- 
line, which faces the Soviet 
Union in the Baltic Sea. If 
the vessel were from the So- 
viet bloc, its probable mis- 
sion was to gather as many 
details as possible about the 
base and the surrounding waters. Wash- 
ington believes that in the event of war 
the Soviets would try to invade Norway 
through Sweden, hoping to control the 
northern Atlantic sea lanes. Submarines 
can better chart the underwater condi- 
tions than the Soviets’ sophisticated 
trawlers, which are laden with electronic 
surveillance gear. 

Moscow had snooped in Swedish wa- 
ters before. In October 1981, a Soviet 
Whiskey-class submarine ran aground 
near a naval base at Karlskrona. Ten days 
later, after a humiliating interrogation of 
the ship's captain, the indignant Swedes 
hauled the sub out to sea. Last June, the 
Swedish navy spent 14 days in futile pur- 
suit of a reported sub in the Gulf of Both- 
nia. But the latest trespass raised the 
greatest fears. “This is so far inside a re- 
stricted area, so close to our main naval 
base, thal it seems more aggressive and 
ruthless than anything before,” declared 
Commander Hans von Hofsten, who is in 
charge of briefing the more than 300 re- 
porters who have flocked to Hars Bay. 

For that reason, Swedish authorities 
decided to try to trap the sub, force it to 


| the surface and question those aboard. 
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Within a few days after the first sighting, | 








Searching for the intruder by air. . . 
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| Many of the pursuers carried highly sensi- 














the Swedes managed to bottle up the sub 
in Hars Bay, a narrow channel (12 miles 
long and 3 miles wide) between the 
mainland and Musk Island. Both major 
Openings in the bay were blocked by a for- 
est of submarine nets, chains and magnet- 
ic cords. 

Some 40 patrol boats, torpedo boats, 
minesweepers, surveying ships and buzz- 
ing police launches joined in the hunt. 


tive sonar equipment. Overhead clattered 
ten antisubmarine helicopters, which 
lowered hydrophones into the water like 
stethoscopes. When a telltale noise was 
heard, a chopper or a boat would drop 
depth charges in an attempt to force the 
sub to the surface. The waters of the bay 
rose in explosive plumes, and the air was 
filled with the smell of dead fish. 

On Thursday, the sub suddenly made 
its move. Early in the morning, a trail of 
air bubbles showed that the vessel was 
edging toward the northern end, but the 
sub pulled back after Swedish ships 

Lororen—srows rushed to the area. Then, in 
mid-afternoon, a Swedish 
ship guarding the northern 
exit of the bay picked up the 
sounds of an underwater 
vessel. At the same time, 
something thudded against 
the submarine nets that 
blocked off the bay. Two 
choppers quickly swooped 
= over the spot and dropped 
e four 330-lb. depth charges. 
The hidden sub, which ap- 
parently was making a des- 
perate attempt to break 
through the nets, drew back 
and lay silent and deep, 
about 230 ft. below the sur- 
face and only 600 ft. from a popular beach 
at Arsta. As naval divers plunged into the 
water to examine the damaged nets, a 
submarine salvage ship examined the sea 
floor with its underwater cameras. It re- 
portedly found nothing. 

Later that evening, a second subma- 
rine was detected trying to nose into the 
bay, apparently seeking to aid its im- 
prisoned comrade. The new arrival later 
gave up and backed away from the bar- 
rier netting. At about the same time, 
Swedish officials exploded three mines 
by remote control after detecting a sub 
passing outside the bay. Again, nothing 
was found. 

At week’s end the hunted sub was be- 
lieved to be still trapped in the bay, exact 
whereabouts and identity unknown. 
There were unconfirmed reports that a 
Soviet spy plane was crisscrossing the 
Baltic, presumably to attempt to make ra- 
dio contact with the mystery vessel. 
Whatever it was, wherever it was, Stock- 
holm remained determined to find out, no 
matter how long it took. “It’s a war of 
nerves,” said Captain Sven Carlsson, the 
Swedish navy spokesman. “Time is on our 
side.” —By James Kelly. Reported by Mary 
Johnson/ Stockholm 
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444 Days 











t was, writes Jimmy Carter, “the begin- 

ning of the most difficult period of my 

life.” He was referring to the seizure of 

the U.S. embassy in Tehran by Iranian 

militants who took scores of Americans 
hostage. The date was Nov. 4, 1979, and for the 
next 444 days, “I listened to every proposal” for 
freeing the hostages, “no matter how preposter- 
ous, including dropping an atomic bomb on 
Tehran.” 

The hostage crisis is the centerpiece of 
TIME’s concluding excerpt from Keeping 
Faith, Carter's account of his four years as 
President. Carter describes the high expecta- 
tions and dashed hopes that punctuated the 
long-running drama. He tells how he tried to 
deal with the Ayatullah Khomeini as if he were 
“a rational person,” even though, Carter writes, 
he “was acting insanely.” Carter provides a 
Commander in Chief's view of the U.S. military 
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Of Agony 


Keeping Faith: Part II 


rescue effort that ended with the abandonment 
of flaming aircraft and eight American bodies 
in an Iranian desert. He vividly describes the 
all-night negotiating vigil of his last hours as 
President and tells how he felt as he listened to 
his successor deliver his Inaugural Address just 
moments before the hostages were finally flying 
out of Iran. 

The excerpts also include Carter's obser- 
vations on three presidential achievements of 
which he is most proud: his emphasis on hu- 
man rights as a high-priority principle of 
U.S. foreign policy; his politically damaging 
and difficult campaign to negotiate treaties 
yielding eventual control of the Panama Ca- 
nal; and his steps to reduce America’s depen- 
dence on foreign oil and seek an end to a 
situation in which “the greatest nation on 
earth was being jerked around by a few 
desert states.” 
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Fall of 
The Shah 


n the South Lawn of the White House, I stood and wept. 

Tears were streaming down the faces of more than 200 

members of the press. In the distance we could hear a 

mob shouting at the mounted police who had just re- 

leased canisters of tear gas to disperse them. Unfortunately, an 

ill wind seemed to have been blowing toward us as we greeted 
the leader of Iran, and the fumes had engulfed us all. 

With television cameras focused on me as I welcomed the 

Shah and his wife, Farah, I tried to pretend that nothing was 





wrong. But that day—Nov. 15, 1977—was an augury. The tear 
gas had created the semblance of 
grief. Almost two years later, and for 
14 months afterward, there would be 
real grief in our country because of 
Iran. 

Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi 
tolerated little political opposition at 
home, but allegations were increas- 
ingly heard in the U.S. that his secret 
police, SAVAK, were brutalizing Ira- 
nian citizens. The Shah was a likable 
man—erect without being pompous, 
seemingly calm and self-assured in 
spite of the tear gas incident, surpris- 
ingly modest in demeanor. The air of 
reticence in his first conversations 
with me could not have been caused 
by his unfamiliarity with American 
Presidents. I was the eighth he had 
known! 

I continued, as other Presidents 
had before me, to consider the Shah a 
strong ally. | appreciated his ability 
to maintain good relations with 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and his 
willingness to provide Israel with oil 
in spite of the Arab boycott. At the 
time of his visit I was especially eager 
to secure his influence in support of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s dramatic visit to Jerusalem, | 
which had just been announced. 

My briefings revealed that despite increases in Iran's stan- 
dard of living from oil revenues, the Shah’s pursuit of his own 
goals had engendered opposition from the intelligentsia and oth- 
ers who desired more participation in the political processes of 
Iran. | was informed that there were 2,500 (the Shah said “below 
2,500") political prisoners in the Iranian jails. The Shah was con- 
vinced that immediate suppression was the best response to op- 
position, and he was somewhat scornful of Western leaders (in- 
cluding me) who did not emulate his tactics. 

In my small private room near the Oval Office, I asked if I 
might speak frankly, and he agreed. “I am familiar with the 
great improvements which have been made in your country,” I 
told him, “but I also know about some of the problems. You have 
heard of my statements about human rights. A growing number 
of your own citizens are claiming that these rights are not always 
honored in Iran. I understand that most of the disturbances have 
arisen among the mullahs and other religious leaders, the new 
middle class searching for more political influence, and students 
in Iran and overseas. Iran’s reputation is being damaged. Can 
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Tear gas affects Shah and Wife Farah at White House (1977) 


Copyright © by Jimmy Carter 1982. From a forthcoming book 


anything be done to alleviate this problem by closer consultation 
with the dissident groups and by easing off on some of the strict 
police policies?” 

The Shah paused for a few moments before he replied some- 
what sadly, “No, there is nothing I can do. I must enforce the 
Iranian laws, which are designed to combat Communism. This is 
a very real and dangerous problem for Iran, and, indeed, for the 
other countries in my area and in the Western world. It may be 


| that when this serious menace is removed, the laws can be 


changed, but that will not be soon. In any case, the complaints 
and recent disturbances originate among the very troublemakers 
against whom the laws have been designed to protect our coun- 
try. They are really just a tiny minority, and have no support 
among the vast majority of Iranian people.” 

Ten months after that exchange, on Sept. 8, 1978, the Shah 
declared martial law throughout Iran. A bloody confrontation 


| between the police and a large crowd of demonstrating Muslims 


followed. Several hundred people were killed by bursts of ma- 
chine-gun fire. After this, the strength of the demonstrators grew 
as they demanded the Shah's abdication and he attempted to 
control the disorders with ever more stringent military discipline. 

At times, the Shah tried to pacify the dissidents. He granted 
seack—siacestak amnesty to hundreds of opposition 
leaders—including Muslim leader 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, who 
had recently moved from Iraq to Par- 
is. Yet his problems mounted. 

Frequent reports from our em- 
bassy in Iran indicated the gravity of 
the Shah's troubles. Still, Ambassa- 
dor William Sullivan joined all my 
other advisers and me in believing 
that the Shah was our best hope for 
maintaining stability in Iran. 

The Shah was trying to decide 
whether to set up an interim govern- 
ment, set up a military government 
or even abdicate. We encouraged 
him to hang firm and to count on our 
backing. 

However, it was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the Shah was 
no longer functioning as a strong 
leader, but was growing despondent 
and unsure of himself. I knew he 
needed all the support the U.S. could 
properly give him, short of direct 
intervention. I sent him a message 
stating that whatever action he took, 
including setting up a military gov- 
ernment, I would support him. 

Until this time, those opposing the Shah had been fragment- 
ed. Now an identifiable leader was emerging. Perhaps because of 
his remoteness and air of martyrdom enhanced by 15 years of 
exile, his constant and unswerving opposition to the Shah, his re- 
ligious beliefs bordering on fanaticism and his militant attitude 
in demanding action and violence, Khomeini had gained in- 
creasing influence over the anti-Shah forces. Although he was 
still in Paris, Khomeini was calling for general strikes, the over- 
throw of the Shah and the establishment of a republic 

Still, there was no question in my mind that the Shah de- 
served our unequivocal support. Not only had he been a staunch 
and dependable ally for many years, but he remained the leader 
around whom we hoped to see a stable and reformed govern- 
ment organized in Iran. We knew little about the forces contend- 
ing against him, but their anti-American statements were 
enough to strengthen our resolve to support the Shah. 

By early November, Ambassador Sullivan had become con- 
vinced that opposition leaders would have to be given a much 
stronger voice in Lran’s affairs than the Shah was willing to con- 
sider. I could not disagree, but my basic choice was whether to 
give the Shah our complete backing in his crisis or to predicate 
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support, as Sullivan increasingly seemed to prefer, on the Shah's 
acquiescence to suggestions from the American embassy. 

The Shah’s basic plan of asking one leader to assemble a co- 
alition government seemed sound, but he was having a hard time 
convincing anyone of stature to serve. At the end of the year, 
Shahpour Bakhtiar, a Western-educated moderate, accepted the 
position of Prime Minister. The newly chosen leader demon- 
strated surprising strength and independence, immediately call- 
ing for the Shah to leave Iran, for the secret police to be disband- 
ed. for those responsible for shooting demonstrators to be tried 
and for civilians to be in charge of Iran’s foreign affairs. 

It was obvious that the Shah would have to leave the country 
before order could be restored. However, I agreed with him that 
he should do s: with dignity, in accordance with his own sched- 
ule and only after a stable successor government had been estab- 
lished. Sullivan, however, was recommending that we oppose the 
plans of the Shah, insist on his immediate departure and try to 
form some kind of friendship or alliance with Khomeini. I reject- 
ed this recommendation because the Shah, Bakhtiar and the Ira- 
nian military leaders needed consistent American support. 

Because Sullivan seemed unable to provide us with adequate 
reports from the military, a crucial source of information and ad- 
vice, Defense Secretary Harold Brown and I concluded that we 
needed a strong and competent American representative in Teh- 
ran who would keep me informed about the military’s needs. 
One of his responsibilities would be to strengthen the resolve of 
the military leaders and encourage them to remain in Iran to 
maintain stability even if the Shah should leave. I ordered Gen- 
eral Robert Huyser, deputy commander of U.S. forces in Europe, 
to carry out this assignment. 

Some of Iran’s top military leaders had told Sullivan, “We 
will not permit the Shah to leave Iran. We will at least place him 
on an [Iranian] island. We plan a coup to take over the govern- 
ment, to clean up Iran and to eliminate violence. Bakhtiar may 
form a token government, and we will give him token support.” 


he Shah told Sullivan that he had complete control over 

the military leaders and that they would make no move 

to restrain him in any way. He said he planned to leave 

Iran in order to strengthen Bakhtiar, and that those who 
had considered a military coup would instead support Bakhtiar’s 
government but would stand by to take over if he should fail. 
General Huyser reported that the military leaders indeed sup- 
ported Bakhtiar. 

Sullivan apparently lost control of himself, and on Jan. 10 
sent a cable bordering on insolence, condemning our asking the 
French President to contact Khomeini instead of doing it our- 
selves. He used such phrases as “gross and perhaps irretrievable 
mistake,” “plea for sanity” and “incomprehensible.” He seemed 
unable to present an objective analysis of the situation in Iran. I 
was well aware that he had been carrying out some of my direc- 
tives halfheartedly, if at all. Now, since he had changed his mind 
in recent weeks about supporting the Shah, his activities and 
statements had cost him much of the confidence he had previ- 
ously enjoyed from the Shah and his associates—and from me. 
From then on I relied primarily on General Huyser, who 
remained cool and competent and, as far as I could tell, al- 
ways sent back balanced views. (In April of 1979, Sullivan 
resigned.) 

On Jan. 19, more than a million marchers in Iran rallied to 
back Khomeini. He announced from France that he was form- 
ing a provisional government, ending his 15 years of exile and re- 
turning to Iran. Bakhtiar then offered to resign and let the Irani- 
an people choose their form of government, provided Khomeini 
would remain in Paris. 

The departure of the Shah from Iran to Egypt and then to 
Morocco was curiously anticlimactic, because we had been an- 
ticipating his move and because the Shah and his retinue wanted 
it seen as a temporary absence rather than a historic event. Nev- 
ertheless, this marked the end of his 38-year reign. Khomeini 
flew into Tehran on Feb. 1, to be welcomed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of supporters. 
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Americans 
In Peril 


uring all this time, we were busy evacuating the many 

Americans who wanted to leave Iran. Since the begin- 

ning of the disturbances, we had brought out more than 

25,000, but almost 10,000 were still there. Sullivan now 
said that all American citizens except diplomatic personnel 
could no longer be protected and should leave the country. Mil- 
lions of Iranians were in the streets, and thousands had already 
been killed in the struggles between the government officials and 
the Khomeini forces. Almost miraculously, no American had 
been attacked, in spite of the Ayatullah’s picturing us to his sup- 
porters as foreign devils. 

After a few days, the Iranian military simply disintegrated, 
and on Feb. 11, Bakhtiar and the members of the Majlis re- 
signed. Mehdi Bazargan then became Prime Minister and, with 
the support of Khomeini, began to consolidate his authority. He 
and his predominantly Western-educated Cabinet members co- 
operated with us. They protected our embassy, provided safe 
travel for General Philip C. Gast, who had replaced Huyser, and 
sent us friendly messages. Bazargan announced publicly his ea- 
gerness to have good relations with the US. But he soon ran into 
trouble from Khomeini’s revolutionaries, who formed armed 
bands all over Iran and arrested hundreds of people, trying them 
on the spot and executing them. 

We got word that our military observation sites in northeast- 
ern Iran were under siege and that we could no longer operate 
our equipment, which was designed to monitor Soviet test mis- 
sile launchings across the border. The most disturbing incidents 
were the capture of American personnel. First, there was the 
short-lived seizure of our embassy in February 1979. Then 20 Air 
Force employees were taken by Iranians at one of our intelli- 
gence monitoring sites and released after several frightening 
days. The street mobs sometimes whipped up anti-American 
feelings to a fever pitch. As quietly as possible, we continued to 
urge the several thousand Americans remaining in Iran to leave. 

Before and immediately after the Shah’s departure from 
Iran, we had left open our invitation for him to come to the US., 
but he had decided to stay in Morocco. Now we began to hear 
that King Hassan wanted him to leave. On March 15, King Has- 
san requested that we accept the Shah. Primarily because of the 
intense hatred now built up in Iran among the mobs who con- 
trolled the country and the vulnerability of the many Americans 
still there, I decided that it would be better for the Shah to live 
elsewhere. I asked Cy Vance to help him find a place to stay. 

The Shah settled upon the Bahamas but later complained 
about the high prices and moved on to Mexico. Despite his great 
wealth, he seemed obsessed with the belief that people were try- 
ing tocheat him. He still wanted tocome to the U.S., where he had 
some enthusiastic advocates. Henry Kissinger called to ask me to 
let the Shah come to the U.S. David Rockefeller came to visit, 
apparently to try to induce me to let the Shah come into our coun- 
try. Rockefeller, Kissinger and my National Security Adviser, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, seemed to be adopting this as a joint project. 

A vocal group of the Shah’s friends approached Vance and 
Brzezinski repeatedly and on occasion appealed directly to me. 
They had an ally in Zbig, but could not convince me or Cy. Each 
time, we explained the potential danger to those Americansstill in 
Iran, emphasizing that the Shah had been living comfortably in 
Morocco, the Bahamas and now Mexico. Each time, they went 
away partially mollified, only to return again. Some were merely 
representing the Shah’s interests, while others, like Zbig, thought 
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we mustshow our strength and loyalty 
to an old friend even if it meant per- 
sonal danger toa group of very vulner- 
able Americans. I adamantly resisted 
all entreaties. Circumstances had 
changed since I had offered the Shaha 
haven; now many Americans would 
be threatened, and there was no ur- 
gent need for the Shah to come here. 
As I wrote in my diary at the time, “I 
don’t have any feelings that the Shah 
or we would be better off with him 
playing tennis several hours a day in 
California instead of in Acapulco.” 

Predictably, our embassy people 
in Iran recommended against our in- 
viting the Shah to the U.S. We had 
already reduced our Tehran diplo- 
matic staff to fewer than 75, vs. 1,100 
before the revolution began. We had 
also completely revamped the em- 
bassy’s security features, and were 
convinced that with the support of 
the host government, our people 
would be safe. However, the staffs 
recommendation confirmed my own 
decision to continue moving Ameri- 
cans out of Iran and to let the Shah 
stay in Mexico. 

On Oct. 1, 1979, I heard about the Shah's illness. In his eve- 
ning report, Vance noted that David Rockefeller had sent his per- 
sonal physician to Mexico and that if the Shah’s ailments were 
serious, we might be asked to admit him for treatment. Cy added, 
“Our chargé d'affaires [Bruce Laingen] in Tehran says local hos- 
tility toward the Shah continues and that the augmented influ- 
ence of the clerics might mean an even worse reaction than would 
have been the case a few months ago, if we were to admit the 
Shah—even for humanitarian purposes.” 

On Oct. 17, Cy received another report from Rockefeller tell- 
ing us the Shah was quite ill with a disease difficult to diagnose 
and to treat. Some of the doctors suspected cancer. The physicians 





American flag burns in Tehran (1979) 








wanted to bring the Shah to Cornell University Medical Centerin | 


New York City. An eminent Columbia Medical School professor 
was to see the Shah on Oct. 18 and then consult with the State 


Department medical director before making a joint recommen- | 


dation to Vance about what treatment the Shah required. 

Cy explained this tomeon Oct. 18and added, “Ifwe permit the 
Shah to come to the U.S. for treatment, we would want to inform 
the Iranians that we were doing so for humanitarian purposes and 


to leave open any question of future residence.” In the margin I | 


wrote “O.K.” and returned a copy of the document to Vance. 
The following morning, a Friday, Cy made it obvious that he 
was prepared to admit the Shah for medical reasons. | was now 
the lone holdout. 
It happened that Henry Precht, the State Department's Di- 
rector for Iranian Affairs, was in Iran with Laingen at the time. 


They were instructed to inform Bazargan and Foreign Minister | 


Ibrahim Yazdi of the Shah's condition, tell them of our possible 
plans to provide treatment for him and seek their assistance. The 
next day, I received a message from Laingen. He had told the 
two top Iranian officials that neither the Shah nor his wife would 
be involved in political activities while in the USS., and asked for 
a guarantee of protection for American citizens in Iran. They 
had responded that there undoubtedly would be a sharp reac- 
tion, but that they could guarantee protection. 

On Saturday, Oct. 20, went to Camp David. There I received 
a “supersensitive” memorandum from Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher. He reported, “We have now learned the 
Shah’s illness is malignant lymphoma compounded by a possible 
internal blockage that has resulted in severe jaundice. The lym- 
phoma responded satisfactorily when chemotherapy was started 
several months ago, but recently the chemotherapy has been less 
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effective. The Shah has not had tests 
necessary to establish proper diagno- 
sis and further chemotherapeutic ap- 
proaches. Dr. Benjamin Kean of the 
Cornell Medical School, who last saw 
the Shah yesterday, has advised us 
that these diagnostic studies cannot 
be carried out in Mexico, and he rec- 
ommends that the examination take 
place in the U.S. David Rockefeller 
has asked that we admit the Shah to 
Sloan-Kettering Hospital in New 
York City for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The State Department's medi- 
cal director supports Dr. Kean’s 
recommendation.” 

I told Brzezinski to permit the 
Shah to go to New York for medical 
treatment and to inform our embassy 
in Tehran. I told the State Depart- 
ment to notify Iranian officials—not 
to seek their permission or approval 
Vance reported to me on Oct. 22: 
“The Iranian government reacted 
with moderation. We have told them 
that neither the Shah nor Shahbanou 
{Empress Farah], who will arrive in 
New York tonight, will engage in po- 
litical activity.” On Monday the Shah 
arrived in New York. There were objections in Iran but no rea- 
son for alarm about the safety of the Americans there 

Through the State Department I received a series of reports 
about the Shah. Rockefeller’s staff told us that the Shah’s lym- 
phoma was a Class III malignancy that may be too advanced to 
irradiate and that chemotherapy would require a minimum of 
eight months. His doctor told us the Shah had a fifty-fifty chance 
to survive the next 18 months; if he did so, he could then live for 
several more years. Meanwhile, recuperation from his operation 
would require another two or three weeks’ hospitalization. [The 
Shah died in Egypt on July 27, 1980.1 


The Embassy 
Is Seized 


unday, Nov. 4, 1979, was a date I will never forget. Early in 
the morning Brzezinski reported that our embassy in Teh- 
ran had been overrun by about 3,000 militants and that 50 
or 60 of our American staff had been captured. Immediate- 
ly afterward, Vance reviewed with me again the assurances of 
protection we had received from Iranian officials. We were 
deeply disturbed, but reasonably confident that the Iranians 
would soon remove the attackers from the embassy compound 
and release our people. Never, so far as we knew, hada host gov- 
ernment failed to attempt to protect threatened diplomats. We 
had a firm pledge from both the Iranian Prime Minister and the 


aa 


| Foreign Minister to give our staff and property this protection; 


during the past week or two, even Khomeini’s forces had helped 
to dispel crowds of demonstrators near the American embassy. 
Prime Minister Bazargan did his best to keep his word, but 
after a few hours passed without forceful action we grew increas- 
ingly concerned. We contacted officials in the Bazargan Cabinet 
and within the so-called Revolutionary Council, where govern- 
mentand religious leaders decided the nation’s policies. All our ef- 
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; a 
lranian captors parade blindfolded U.S. diplomats on day the embassy was overrun (Nov. 4, 1979) 








forts were fruitless. The militants had become overnight heroes, 
Khomeini praised their action, and no public official was willing to 
confront them. Bazargan and Yazdi resigned in disgust 

It was not at all clear what the militants wanted. My impres- 
sion was that originally they had not intended to remain in the 
embassy or to hold the Americans captive beyond a few hours 
However, when they received the adulation of fellow revolutionar- 
ies and the support of Khomeini, they prolonged their illegal act 
As kidnapers, they seemed to have no clear ideas about ransom, 
except to demand the return of the Shah and his money. 

I wrote in my diary on Nov. 6, 1979: “We began to assess puni- 
tive action. We still have 570 Americans there. I directed the com- 
panies that employed these people to get them out of the country 
We also asked the Algerians, Syrians, Turks, Pakistanis, Libyans, 
P.L.O. and others to intercede. It isalmost impossible todeal witha 
crazy man, except that he does have religious beliefs, and the world 
of Islam will be damaged ifa fanatic like him should murder 60 in- 
nocent people in the name of religion. I believe that is our ultimate 
hope for a successful resolution. We will not release the Shah, of 
course, as they demand.” 

The first week of November 1979 marked the beginning of the 
most difficult period of my life. The well-being of the American 
hostages became a constant concern. I would walk in the White 
House gardens early in the morning and lie awake at night, trying 
tothink ofsteps I could take to gain their freedom, without sacrific- 
ing our honor and security. I listened to every proposal, no matter 
how preposterous, all the way from delivering the Shah for trial to 
dropping an atomic bomb on Tehran 

Although Khomeini was acting insanely, we always behaved 
asif we were dealing witha rational person. Lasked Pope John Paul 
Il tocontact Khomeini directly, which he agreed todo. (Later, the 
Ayatullah made an insulting speech about the Pope.) To prepare 
for possible military action, I had satellite photographs taken to 
determine where Iran’s airplanes and other armed forces were lo- 
cated. I wanted to prevent the spilling of blood on both sides, but it 
would be inevitable if the hostages were harmed. I was restrained 
froma pre-emptive military strike by the realization that the Irani- 
an fanatics would almost certainly kill the hostages in response 
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On Nov. 6, two days after the embassy was taken, we com- 
menced plans for a rescue operation. Various proposals were dis- 
carded as impractical or unlikely to succeed without considerable 
loss of life on both sides. The greatest problem was the inaccessibil- 
ity of the embassy compound—more than 600 miles from the near- 
est operating aircraft carriers and deep within heavily populated 
Tehran. Although we had regular surveillance of the embassy 
grounds, there was no way to know precisely where the hostages 
were being held, and our reports indicated that the guards were de- 
termined and quite alert 

We decided that should a public trial of the hostages occur, we 
would interruptall commerce with Iran. We studied detailed maps 
and charts of the coastal waters. My own judgment was that the 
best and surest way to stop all ship traffic would be to mine the en- 
trancestoall Iranian seaports. Effective minesweeping operations 
by Iran or its potential supporters would be almost impossible. A 
naval blockade might have been equally effective, but it would 
have involved repeated confrontations with ships of many other 
nations, some of which might have been damaged or sunk if they 
had tried torun the blockade. We also had to meet the possibility of 
punishment or execution of the hostages. In this case, I was 
prepared to make a direct military attack on Iran. We pored 
over aerial photographs of oil refineries and many other stra- 
tegic targets 


he Iranian militants were now demanding that the Shah 

be turned over to them for trial, which would almost cer- 

tainly be followed by execution; that the U.S. apologize 

for “crimes against the Iranian people”; and that finan- 

cial damages and the Shah's assets be paid over to Iran. I never 

gave serious consideration to any of these demands. It would 
have besmirched our nation’s honor to do so 

During this difficult time, we needed all the support at home 

that we could get. One of my concerns was Kissinger. A stream 

of his criticisms to foreign diplomats and others in the U.S. and 

in Europe had reached our ears. His remarks had particularly 

infuriated Vance, so I asked Kissinger to come by for a talk to 

work out our differences. Kissinger said that some of his pub- 
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lished criticisms had been taken from interviews given prior to 
the hostage seizure, that he would avoid similar comments dur- 
ing the crisis. After this conversation, things were better for a 
few days—then reverted to their former state. 

We had been successful in keeping secret the presence of six 
American diplomats who had found refuge in the Canadian em- 
bassy at the time our embassy was taken. (Some news organiza- 
tions knew about these diplomats, but at my request did not reveal 
the information.) In January, with the streets of Tehran quiet, it 
was time to bring them out. This wasa real cloak-and-dagger story, 
with American secret agents being sent into Iran to rehearse with 
the Canadians and Americans the plans for their departure. The 
agents and those being rescued would have to be furnished with 
disguises and false documents, and they needed training to con- 
vince Iranian officials that they were normal travelers from 
other countries. 

One agent wassent inasa German—with a forged passport, of 
course. He adopted a false name, with the middle initial “H.” At 
customs, an official stopped him tocomment that it was strange for 
a German passport to use an initial rather than the entire name; he 
had never seen one like this before. He began to interrogate our 
man more closely, and the quick-witted messenger said, “Well, my 
parents named me Hitler as a baby. Ever since the war, I've been 
permitted to conceal my full name.” The customs official winked 
and nodded knowingly, and waved him on. 

On Jan. 28, I received word that the six Americans were free. 
(On the same day, Abolhassan Bani-Sadr was declared the new- 
ly elected President of Iran.) Until some of the Canadians and 
our intelligence agents were also out of Iran, we could not reveal 
that our first rescue mission had been successful, but when the 
news was finally released on Jan. 31, Ambassador Kenneth Tay- 
lor and the other courageous Canadians became instant heroes. 

On March 22, after all our efforts to negotiate with Iranian 
officials had proved fruitless, Mondale, Vance and I had a full 
briefing from our military leaders about the latest plans for a res- 
cue mission, which were much more feasible than those present- 
ed at the outset of the ordeal. But they still needed more work, 
and I was not yet convinced that we should proceed. 

One of the possible staging areas for our rescue team was in 
an isolated desert region about 200 miles south of Tehran that 
seemed from aerial photographs to be smooth enough for night 
landings by transport planes. I authorized the flight of a small 
airplane for a close visual examination of the desert sand, to see 
how smooth and firm it was. I was not making a final commit- 
ment; at the same time, I wanted training operations and plan- 
ning to continue. 

On April 2, I received a report that our small plane had 
flown into Iran ata very low altitude, landed in the desert, exam- 
ined the possible rescue staging site and returned without detec- 
tion. The pilot reported that it was an ideal place—a smooth and 
firm surface, adequately isolated, with only a seldom-used coun- 
try road near by. We decided to complete plans for a rescue mis- 
sion, to assemble the necessary equipment and to prepare the 
team that might be sent in. 

It was obvious to me that the Revolutionary Council would 
never act and that the hostages were not going to be released. | 
decided to act. On April 11, my top advisers and I went over the 
rescue plans again. In the Cabinet Room with me were Mondale, 
Brown, Brzezinski, Christopher, Central Intelligence Director 
Stansfield Turner, General David Jones, Hamilton Jordan and 
Jody Powell. (Vance was on a brief and much needed vacation.) 
Because the militants had threatened to “destroy all the hostages 
immediately” if any additional moves against them should be 
launched, we had to plan any action with the utmost care. General 
Jones said that the earliest date everything could be ready was 
April 24. [told everyone that it was time for us to bring our hostages 
home; their safety and our national honor were at stake. When 
Vance returned, he objected to my decision to rescue the hostages 
and wanted to present his own views to the National Security 
Council Group. Ata meeting on April 15, he argued that we should 
be patient and not do anything that might endanger their safety. 
No one changed his mind. 
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e took every possible step to conceal our moves in 

preparation for the rescue mission, encouraging the 

few people who had to know about airplane and heli- 

copter movements to believe they might be related to 
laying mines. On the evening of April 16, we met in the Situation 
Room for a thorough review of the operation. This session lasted 
2% hours, and I was particularly impressed with Generals James 
B. Vaught and Philip C. Gast and Colonel Charles Beckwith, 
who would direct the mission after I authorized it to begin. 

In their meticulous description of the operation, I received 
satisfactory answers to my many questions. I informed the mili- 
tary leaders that they had my complete confidence and support, 
and I made it clear that there would be no interference from the 
White House while the mission was under way. However, I 
wanted to be kept constantly informed. 

Although I was concerned about what the future might hold, 
I had no doubt that the time was ripe. Because I was so clear in 
my resolve, I looked forward to the mission. The plans and train- 
ing had been completed; the necessary helicopters and transport 
planes on American aircraft carriers had been stationed south of 
Iran or near by in such friendly countries as Oman and Egypt. 
We did not notify the leaders of these countries about the pur- 
pose of our visits, letting observers surmise that they involved aid 
to Afghan freedom fighters or some kind of mining operation 
along Iran’s coast. 

We had blueprints of our embassy buildings in Tehran, of 
course, and we had talked to the black and female hostages re- 
leased before Christmas, although they were unable to tell us 
much about the others. Much more important, we received in- 
formation from someone (who cannot be identified) who was 
thoroughly familiar with the compound, knew where every hos- 
tage was located, how many and what kind of guards were there 
at different times and the daily schedule of the hostages and their 
captors. This was the first time we knew the precise location of 
the Americans. 

Our agents, who moved freely in and out of Tehran under the 
guise of business or media missions, had closely studied the de- 
gree of vigilance of the captors. The guards had grown lax, and 
security around the compound was no longer a serious obstacle 
to a surprise entry by force. Our satellite photographs of the em- 
bassy compound and the surrounding area kept us abreast of 
changes in the habits and composition of the terrorists’ guard 
details. 

Life for the guards seemed to have become relaxed and hum- 
drum, perfectly designed for a lightning strike by a highly 
trained and well-equipped force that, with night-vision devices, 
could distinguish in the dark between our people and the Iranian 
captors. We would need six large helicopters to fly into the cen- 
ter of Tehran, pick up the three Americans in the Foreign Minis- 
try building and the other hostages in the embassy, and carry 
them and the rescue team to safety. 

The biggest problem was how to travel the enormous dis- 
tance from the sea or from other countries to extract the hostages 
from the center of Tehran. Our solution was to fly in eight heli- 
copters (to provide two backups) from our aircraft carriers in the 
Gulf of Oman to the remote area now known as Desert One that 
had been surveyed earlier. The only drawback of this site was the 
seldom-used dirt country road going by it, but the team was pre- 
pared to hold passers-by, hide their vehicles and release them 
when it was too late for the operation to be disrupted. Everyone 
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was under strict orders from me not to harm innocent bystanders 
and to avoid bloodshed whenever possible. 

The helicopters were scheduled to take off Thursday, April 
24. at dusk (10:30 a.m. Washington time) and arrive about six 
hours later. This 600-mile flight from the Gulf of Oman would 
push to the limit the capabilities of these aircraft. They would be 
joined at Desert One by six C-130s carrying the 90 members of 
the rescue team, plus fuel and supplies. After the team was trans- 
ferred from the C-130s to the helicopters, the airplanes would 
leave Iran, and the helicopters with the rescue team would fly a 
short distance northward into the nearby mountains. They 
would arrive at about 4 a.m. and be hidden from view the fol- 
lowing day. This place was remote and uninhabited, and detec- 
tion would be highly unlikely. Communication between the 
Pentagon and the rescue 
team, using satellites and © 
other relay facilities, would © 
be instantaneous. I would 
receive telephone reports 
from General Jones and 
Harold Brown. 

The next night, trucks 
that our agents had pur- 
chased would be removed 
from a warehouse on the 
outskirts of Tehran, driven 
to the mountain hiding 
place and used to carry 
the rescue team into the 
city. Ata prearranged time, 
the rescue team would si- 
multaneously enter the For- 
eign Ministry building and 
the compound, overpower 
the guards and free the 
hostages. 

Guided by radio com- 
munications, the helicop- 
ters would land at the sites 
{in Tehran] on prearranged 
schedules, pick up our people and carry them to an abandoned 
airstrip near the city. From there, two C-141s would fly the 
Americans to safety across the desert area of Saudi Arabia. The 
helicopters would be left in Iran. I planned to notify the Saudis 
only after the rescue mission was completed. 

Vance, worried about the risk to the hostages, was still con- 
cerned about whether we should make the rescue effort at all, al- 
though he and I had agreed previously that if I decided to act 
with force, a rescue mission would be preferable to a mining op- 
eration. Cy had threatened to resign on several earlier occasions. 
I still needed Cy, valued his opinion and relied heavily on his ser- 
vices. He said he would stay on, but reserved the right to say that 
he disagreed with some of the policies on Iran. 

My persistent anxiety was to maintain secrecy. However, I 
was forced to share the news with one other Head of Govern- 
ment when I learned about disturbing stories originating with a 
former British officer in Oman employed by the Sultan. He had 
reported to London that we had planes in Oman and that they 
were loaded with ammunition and supplies for the Afghan free- 
dom fighters. The British and the Omanis were getting nervous, 
and I had to send Warren Christopher to London to brief Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and Foreign Secretary Lord Car- 
rington about the true purpose of the planes. We heard only one 
other indication of a leak. In monitoring radio broadcasts all 
over Iran, we heard a story from up near the Iraqi border of an 
attempted rescue mission. It turned out to be a repeat of a conjec- 
tural story that had run earlier in the Washington Star. No dam- 
age was done. 

On Wednesday, April 23, I received a last-minute intelli- 
gence briefing about Iran. The substance was that there was lit- 
tle prospect of the hostages’ release within the next five or six 
months and that everything was favorable for the rescue mis- 
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Charred remains of U.S. aircraft in tranian desert after rescue failure (1980) 








sion. Our agents in and around Tehran were very optimistic. The 
next day I wanted to spend every moment monitoring the prog- 
ress of the mission, but had to stick to my regular schedule and 
act as though nothing of the kind were going on. l asked Zbig to 
keep notes for me, while I tried to keep my mind on such routine 
duties as a private session with Israeli Labor Party Leader Shi- 
mon Peres and a briefing for Hispanic leaders about our anti-in- 
flation program. 

Here are some of Brzezinski’s notes, using Washington time, 
with my own comments in brackets added later. 


10:35 a.m. President briefed by Z.B. on latest intelligence 
and on the initial stage. Takeoff as planned. 

12 p.m. Lunch: President, Vice President, Vance, Brown, 
Brzezinski, Jordan, Powell. 
First indication that two 
helicopters may be down 
short of landing site. [Al- 
though the weather forecast 
had been good, the helicop- 
ters ran into severe local- 
ized dust storms. One re- 
turned to the carrier, and 
another was left in the 
™ southern desert. We never 
knew until it was over that 
+ this helicopter crew had 
been picked up. It was a 
major worry for me through 
the mission.] Iranian post 
noted two aircraft flying 
low, without lights. [Our in- 
telligence services were 
monitoring radio broad- 
casts throughout Iran.]} 

3:15 p.m. Two helicop- 
ters down; naval task force 
thinks rest have landed and 
picked up crews, and thus 
six are on the way. Should 
know about Desert One in about half an hour. No upgrading of 
gendarmerie alert. [The Iranians had small police stations scat- 
tered in the villages and towns. We successfully avoided them.] 


ll C-130s have landed. Initial problem: three vehicles 

observed. One got away. One of the above, a bus with 

some 40 [44] people, presumably detained. Brown/ 

Brzezinski agree that no basis for abortion; will consult 
further and Brzezinski will brief the President and obtain his 
guidance. [This was unexpected bad luck. We had observed this 
site for weeks, and traffic near it was rare. Almost immediately 
after our landing, though, there was a busload of people, and 
then a fuel truck, followed closely by a pickup truck. The two lat- 
ter appeared to be driven by smugglers of gasoline, who took off 
in the pickup. It was highly unlikely that they would go to the po- 
lice. In fact, Colonel Beckwith believed they thought our team 
was Iranian police. But the bus passengers would have to be pre- 
vented from sounding an alarm. I approved the removal of all of 
them to Egypt by C-130 until the rescue itself was concluded, 
when they would be returned to Iran.] 

4:21 p.m. General Jones has heard from General Vaught 
{who was in Egypt and in overall charge] that everything is under 
control at Desert One. No one hurt or eliminated. Escaped vehi- 
cle proceeded southwest to town 15 miles away, which has gen- 
darmerie post, unmanned at night. Four helicopters refueled at 4 
p.m. E.S.T.; two being refueled. [One had been forced down tem- 
porarily in the sandstorm, then pressed forward to join the others. 
This put us somewhat behind schedule, but in itself was no prob- 
lem.} Vaught expects everything to be over in 40 minutes. Has re- 
port that everything “green” at dropoff, and transport is ready. 

4:45 p.m. Brown to Brzezinski: “I think we have an abort sit- 
uation. One helicopter at Desert One has hydraulic problem. We 
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thus have less than the minimum six to go.”’ C-130s to be used to 
extract. Request decision on mission termination from the Presi- 
dent literally within minutes [because of the importance of com- 
pleting the operation at night]. 

4:50 p.m. The President, after obtaining a full report from 
Brzezinski, requests full information from Brown and Jones and 
specifically the recommendation from the ground commander. 
{Beckwith and Vaught in Egypt both recommended termina- 
tion, complying with the plan requiring a minimum of six 
helicopters.] 

4:57 p.m. The President to Brown: “Let’s go with this recom- 
mendation,” and the mission is aborted. 


At this point, the Vice President, Christopher, Powell and 
Jordan joined me and Zbig in my small study, later followed by 
Vance and then Brown. Although despondent about the failure 
of the mission, we felt we had the situation under control. I was 
grievously disappointed, but thanked God that there had been 
no casualties. 

5:18 p.m. Brown informs President that we don’t know 
whereabouts of one helicopter and don’t know the crew loss. 


5:32 p.m. President calls Jones on secure phone and learns 
all crews not accounted for. President instructs that needless mil- 
itary action be avoided; air cover if needed for extraction, but an 
engagement should be avoided. Show of force first before shoot- 
ing down any Iranian planes. [All of this referred to the helicop- 
ter crew we believed to be on the ground in southern Iran. If nec- 
essary, I was ready to send in military forces from the aircraft 
carriers to protect the crew. At one point, intelligence sources re- 
ported a beeper signal from the downed helicopter.] Discussion 
of what commmunication to make to the Iranians and of the 
needed report to the American people. [After our rescue team 
departed, I needed to calm the Iranians.] 

5:58 p.m. President on secure phone informed by Jones that 
a helicopter smashed into a C-130; some casualties; may be very 
serious; team transferring into another C-130. [I was sick- 
ened with concern about our men. Brief delays seemed like 
hours as I waited to obtain accurate reports about casualties. 
I prayed.] 

6:21 p.m. President informed by Jones that a number dead in 
the crash—helicopter crew, pilot of C-130 and some passengers 
[members of the rescue team]. The rest are being extricated by 
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know how easy it is to overlook the persecution of others 

when your own rights and freedoms are not in jeopardy. I 
grew up in south Georgia within a legally segregated society, 
and to the extent that I or my elders felt any responsibility at 
all for the status of my black playmates, the “separate but 
equal” ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court seemed sufficient. 
As a child, I rode a bus to school each day with the other 
white students, while the black children walked, and never 
gave a thought to the lack of equality inherent in the sepa- 
rateness. Neither did the adults who managed the education 
system, nor the lawyers and judges in our courts, nor the 
Governor, nor those who led our Government in Washing- 
ton and were responsible for the administration of justice in 
our great and free nation. It seems almost unbelievable, but 
only after I had served in the Navy for eleven years, returned 
home to live, enrolled my oldest son in the same school I had 
attended and had become a member of the Sumter County 
board of education did I finally come to acknowledge that 
black schoolchildren were still walking to their separate 
school. 

It took years of bitter and divisive struggles to change 
this kind of broad discrimination. During the heat of those 
legal contests, when some blood was spilled, it was shocking 
to observe the degree of racial prejudice among people I ad- 
mired and knew to be otherwise fair and kind and compas- 
sionate. Some of them became expert at finding Bible scrip- 
tures to prove that God wanted them to be fair, kind, 
compassionate—and racist. 

It was deeply moving to see the end of legal segregation 
in the South and to observe the immediate benefits that came 
to all of us. To me, the political and social transformation of 
the Southland was a powerful demonstration of how moral 
principles should and could be applied effectively to the legal 
structure of our society. 

I had pointed out in my speech accepting the Democrat- 
ic nomination for President in July 1976: “Ours was the first 
nation to dedicate itself clearly to basic moral and philosoph- 
ical principles ... a revolutionary development that cap- 
tured the imagination of mankind.” It was time for us to cap- 











ture the imagination of the world again. I was familiar with 
the arguments that we had to choose between idealism and 
realism, between morality and the exertion of power; but I 
rejected those claims. To me, the demonstration of Ameri- 
can idealism was a practical and realistic approach to for- 
eign affairs, and moral principles were the best foundation 
for the exertion of American power and influence. 

I was determined to combine support for our more au- 
thoritarian allies and friends with the effective promotion of 
human rights within their countries. By inducing them to 
change their repressive policies, we would be enhancing 
freedom and democracy and helping to remove the reasons 
for revolutions that often erupt among those who suffer from 
persecution. We might therefore accomplish our purposes 
without replacing a rightist totalitarian regime with a leftist 
one of the same oppressive character. A human rights effort 
would also help strengthen our influence among developing 
nations that were still in the process of choosing their future 
friends and trading partners. And it was the right thing to do. 

I was often criticized for aggravating other government 
leaders and straining international relations. At the same 
time, I was never criticized by the people who were impris- 
oned or tortured or otherwise deprived of basic rights. When 
they were able to make a public statement or to smuggle out 
a private message, they sent compliments and encourage- 
ment, pointing out repeatedly that the worst thing for them 
was to be ignored or forgotten. This was particularly true 
among political prisoners behind the Iron Curtain. 

It will always be impossible to measure how much was 
accomplished by our nation’s policy when the units of mea- 
surement are not inches or pounds or dollars. The lifting of 
the human spirit, the revival of hope, the absence of fear, the 
release from prison, the end of torture, the reunion of a fam- 
ily, the new-found sense of human dignity—these are diffi- 
cult to quantify, but I am certain that many people were able 
to experience them because the United States of America let 
it be known that we stood for freedom and justice for all 
people. 

The abuse of human rights is still a serious problem in 
too many lands. The world cannot be improved by one dra- 
matic act or by one nation’s transient policy; the wheels of 
justice turn slowly—often very slowly. However, I know that 
the suffering of some people was eased and that others were 
given new hope. The world was reminded by salvaged lives 
that America cares about freedom and justice, a sufficient 
accomplishment to justify all our efforts. 
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Now. Buy one of Chevrolet’s best-sellin 
cars or pickup trucks and get a round-trip 
ticket for two wherever Eastern Airlines 
flies in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Bermuda, Bahamas :. 
orthe Caribbean ps 
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Choose from 116 Eastern Airlines cities. 











Chevrolet and your partici- 
pating Chevrolet dealer offer 
you a round-trip ticket for 
two to any one of 116 Eastern 
Airlines cities when you buy 
any new 1982 or 1983 
Chevette or Citation, or 
standard S-10 pickup truck, 
full-size C10 pickup or LUV 
truck. 

That's right: both new 1983 and 
1982 models. 

All Chevette, Chevette Diesel 
and Scooter models, all models of 
Citation. It includes our full-size 
C10 pickup—in both gas and 6.2 
Liter Diesel— Chevy S-10 conven- 
tional-cab 2-wheel-drive models 
and LUV pickups. And you can buy 
out of stock or order an ‘83. Offer 
applies to retail customers only. 


USA-1 1S TAKING CHARGE — 








1983 WITH THE 





AUTOMOTIVE HISTORY. 


You pick the destination. 

Fly across the continent to visit 
relatives. Fly to once-in-a-lifetime 
vacation spots like Acapulco, 
Cancun, Trinidad, the Bahamas- 
your choice of any one of 116 Eastern 
Airlines cities. 

All U.S. taxes are included. And 
you can use the round-trip ticket for 
two yourself, or assign it to a relative 
or friend when you take delivery of 

our new Chevrolet. 

mportant. Offer ends Nov. 15. 
The ticket is good between Oct. 15, 
1982, and Nov. 15, 1983 (certain 
holiday travel restrictions apply). 
But to get your ticket, you must buy 
or order your new Chevrolet by 
Nov. 15, 1982. 


See your participating Chevrolet 
dealer now for complete details. 
(Participating dealers contribute 
$175 to this program. This may 
affect your vehicle cost, so make 
your best deal.) Your present car 
may be all the down payment you 
need to put you in a new Chevrolet 
now. And put two of you on board 
an Eastern Airlines jet to your 
choice of any one of 116 cities! 
And now, Chevrolet 
announces 1983 sticker 
prices hundreds of dollars 
lower than 1982 on many 
popular models. 

That's right— Chevrolet has actually 
lowered sticker prices by hundreds 


of dollars on all 1983 Cavaliers.* 
We've lowered sticker prices on the 
new front-wheel-drive Celebrity? 
Sedan and Coupe, and by hundreds 
of dollars on the Citation X-11 
performance option.* 
Chevrolet—America’s sales 
leader—is taking charge of 1983. 
*Excludes South America, Panama and some 
other destinations. Void in Alaska, Hawaii 
and where prohibited by law. Ticket does not 
include departure taxes which are required by 
some foreign governments before departure. 
+Based on a comparison of Manufacturer's 


Suggested Retail Prices for 1982 and 1983 
models. Levels of equipment vary 


Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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C-130. [In taking off to move away from the loaded planes, the 
helicopters’ swirling blades had kicked up clouds of dust. In the 
poor visibility, one of the helicopters had flown into the nose of 
the airplane, which itself was preparing to take off. The two air- 
craft were engulfed in flames, and it was impossible to extract 
the bodies of the dead Americans. All others were loaded into 
the other five C-130s and left Desert One, en route to Masirah, a 
small island off the coast of Oman. Our men had been on the 
ground about three hours.] 

7:05 p.m. President informed by Jones that at least six proba- 
bly dead; the team will be [in Masirah] around 10 p.m. 

7:45 p.m. The group without the President convenes in the 
Cabinet Room to work on necessary notifications and state- 
ments. [I sat alone in my small office, listing everything I needed 
to do to prevent any harm to our hostages, to protect our agents 
in Tehran, to notify leaders of other nations in the area and to 
inform some American leaders and later the general public. 
First, we had to get our rescue team out of Iran, undetected if 
possible.] 

8:05 p.m. The President joins group in Cabinet Room. [I sent 
for CIA Director Turner to determine how much time our agents 
in Tehran for the rescue mission would need to leave the country 
or to protect themselves from discovery.] 

9:05 p.m. Turner joins the group. Discussion of the situation 
in Iran and implications for public statement. [We had a long 
discussion about the timing. It was necessary to delay any ac- 
knowledgment of our presence in Iran until all our team was out 
of the country. As soon as it was safe, we wanted to anticipate the 
Iranians with our announcement, to prevent their exaggeration 
of the rescue mission into an all-out invasion—a version that 
might cause them to harm the hostages. We had a number of 
people in Tehran with trucks, radio equipment and other com- 


promising materials, who had to be notified and given a chance 
to protect themselves.] 

11:05 p.m. Brown provides fuller debrief: all helicopter crews 
accounted for; eight dead and three burned. 

11:55 p.m. The President decides announcement at 2 a.m.— 
changes that to 1 a.m. Congressional calls to begin immediately. 

The cancellation of our mission was caused by a strange se- 
ries of mishaps—almost completely unpredictable. We had ev- 
ery possibility of success because no Iranian alarm was raised 
until two or three hours after our people had all left Iran. I am 
still haunted by memories of that day—our high hopes for suc- 
cess, the incredible mishaps, the bravery of our rescue team, the 
embarrassment of failure and, above all, the tragic deaths in the 
lonely desert. I actually slept a couple of hours, then got up early 
to prepare my television broadcast, which would explain to the 
American people what had occurred. 

In my statement, I took full responsibility for the mission, 
outlined what had happened and gave my reasons for the effort. 
I reminded the world of the Iranian crime and praised the coura- 
geous volunteers who had given their lives. 

As soon as they returned home, I wanted to meet the mem- 
bers of the rescue team. Without any notice to the news media, I 
flew to see the team on Sunday, April 27. Their identities and lo- 
cation were confidential. When I stepped off the helicopter, Col- 
onel Beckwith was waiting. He was really a tough guy, a former 
University of Georgia football player who had grown up a few 
miles from Plains and had dedicated his life to self-sacrifice for 
our country in the most dangerous and personal kind of combat 
service. His chin was quivering and tears were running down his 
cheeks. I opened my arms, and we embraced and wept together. 
He said, “Mr. President, I’m sorry we let you down!” I expressed 
with all my heart my appreciation for what his men had done. 





“Giving Away” 
The Canal 


wenty-one years before I was born, an event took place 

at the home of then Secretary of State John Hay that was 
later to confront me with the most difficult political battle I 
had ever faced, including my long campaign for President. 
On the night of Nov. 18, 1903, a treaty was signed in Wash- 
ington between the newly proclaimed Republic of Panama 
and the U.S. No Panamanian had ever seen the treaty, the 
terms of which were highly favorable to the U.S. Acting for 
Panama was a French businessman, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
whose authority was doubtful and who had not even visited 
Panama in 18 years. 

The treaty was ratified under Bunau-Varilla’s threat that 
the U.S. would withdraw its protection from the new republic 
and sign an alternative agreement that would effectively ter- 
minate Panama’s existence. It was never clear whether John 
Hay or President Theodore Roosevelt concurred in this re- 
markable warning. The result of this act was the construction 
by the U.S. of the Panama Canal within a ten-mile-wide strip 
of land extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, one 
of the great engineering achievements of all time and a boon 
to the seagoing nations of the world. Within the Canal Zone, 
our country was granted in perpetuity “all the rights, power 
and authority . . . which the U.S. would possess and exercise if 
it were the sovereign of the territory.” 

From the outset, Panamanians deeply resented this deni- 
al of their authority over part of their territory. That they re- 
tained ultimate sovereignty over the Canal Zone was clear 
from the treaty. Still, some Americans, including some mem- 











bers of Congress, maintained that by granting the U.S. per- 
petual authority over the Canal Zone, Panama had given 
away sovereignty as well. 

During the 1976 presidential primaries, Ronald Reagan 
accused the Ford Administration of maintaining a “mouse- 
like silence” in the face of “blackmail” from Panama's “dic- 
tator,” General Omar Torrijos. Reagan repeatedly used a line 
guaranteed to get applause: “When it comes to the Canal, we 
built it, we paid for it, it’s ours and we should tell Torrijos and 
Co, that we are going to keep it!” Reagan’s position appealed 
to many Americans because he presented the issue, simplisti- 
cally, as a test of our nation’s power and greatness. 

Nevertheless, I came to believe that a new treaty was ab- 
solutely necessary. I was convinced that we needed to correct 
an injustice. Our failure to take action after years of promises 
under five previous Presidents was poisoning our relations 
with Panama. In addition, though we could not talk about it 
much in public, the Canal was in serious danger from direct 
attack and sabotage unless a new and fair treaty arrangement 
could be forged. Our military leaders came to tell me, and also 
testified to Congress, that the Canal could not be defended 
permanently unless we were able to maintain good relations 
with Panama. The commanding Army officer in the Canal 
Zone estimated that it would require at least 100,000 armed 
men to defend the Canal within a hostile environment. 

In addition, our failure to act on the treaty was forcing 
some of our best friends and allies among the other American 
nations to take sides between us and Panama, and they were 
not supporting us. This issue had become a litmus test, indi- 
cating how the U.S., as a superpower, would treat a small and 
relatively defenseless nation that had always been a close 
partner and supporter. 

On March 13, 1977, meeting with the Panamanians in 
Washington, our negotiators proposed two treaties. One 
would set forth new arrangements for the joint operation of 
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Then he said, “Will you let us go back?” I told him I meant to 
bring them out, and I would certainly rely on his team, as before, 
if I decided it was necessary. 

Beckwith told me that after the last helicopter had failed in 
the desert, he had made an instant decision to recommend with- 
drawal, and that he had no doubt it was right. I asked why they 
had not destroyed the remaining helicopters and he explained 
that the helicopters were loaded with ammunition; any fires or 
explosions would have endangered the C-130s on which their 
lives depended. 

I also met with five Iranians who had helped us with the mis- 
sion. They too were eager to return and assist us. I went around 
and talked to every one of the men, expressing our nation’s grati- 
tude for their heroism. They were superb. I would not hesitate to 
put my own life into their hands. 

We then had to respond to a rash of false news reports about 
the operation. Among them were charges that I had slashed the 
plans and made them inoperable and that Colonel Beckwith and 
his men had wanted to go forward with the mission, but I had 
terminated it over their objections. Brown wanted to let Beck- 
with answer some questions from the press, but Charlie had been 
trained to conceal his identity and was reluctant to do it. He in- 
sisted on coming by to explain to me why he was going public. 
While he was in the Oval Office, he paid me a compliment that 
may never be exceeded. With some embarrassment, he said, 
“My men and I have decided that our boss, the President of the 
United States, is as tough as woodpecker lips.” 

One of the most difficult duties I had to face as President was 
the memorial service held on May 9 at Arlington National Cem- 
etery for the eight servicemen killed in Iran. All of the families 
were to be there, and I was painfully aware of their sorrow. I 
wanted to express my condolences and thanks to them, but 





feared that some of them might rebuff me because I was the one 
who had ordered the rescue mission to be launched. As Rosa- 
lynn and I entered the small waiting room, I saw the wives, chil- 
dren and parents of the men whose bravery we had come to rec- 
ognize. They were watching me as we approached. One of the 
young wives came forward and held her hands out to me, and she 
was soon in my arms. They all seemed more concerned about my 
feelings than their own sorrow. I was overwhelmed with grati- 
tude toward the brave men who had been lost, and to their fam- 
ilies who gathered around me. Their quiet courage and sensitiv- 
ity exemplified in a special way the voluntary sacrifice and 
nobility of the men and women who served in the military forces, 
dedicated to preserving the freedom of us all. 


Carter had used his aide Hamilton Jordan to work with two se- 
cret emissaries, Argentine Businessman Hector Villalon and 
French Lawyer Christian Bourguet, in conducting covert negotia- 
tions with Iranian officials for freeing the Americans. The talks had 
often looked promising, but repeatedly failed when the erratic Kho- 
meini refused to order that control of the hostages be transferred 
Srom their militant captors to his government. After the rescue at- 
tempt, little progress was made until Algerian diplomats agreed to 
serve as official intermediaries between the U.S. and Iran. Through 
this channel, complex legal questions involving the disposition of the 
frozen Iranian assets were tackled and Iran dropped its demands 
that the Shah and all his financial holdings be returned to his 
homeland. As the election of Nov. 4, 1980, approached, Carter be- 
lieved that “if the hostages were released, my re-election would be 
assured. If the expectations of the American people were dashed 
again, there was little chance that I could win.” After his loss to 
Ronald Reagan, Carter continued to press the hostage negotiations 
right through his last day in office, Tuesday, Jan. 20, 1981. 





the Canal for the rest of this century, at the end of which Pan- 
ama would assume total control. The other would guarantee 
the permanent neutrality of the Canal, and the right of the 
US. to defend it. 

I decided to invite national leaders throughout this hemi- 
sphere to attend a signing ceremony on Sept. 7. As Torrijos 
and I waited in a small office before entering the large assem- 
bly hall, he tried to thank me for 
ending generations of frustration 
and despair among the Panamani- 
an people. But before he could fin- 
ish his statement, he broke down 
and sobbed as his wife held him. 

On Aug. 9, I recorded in my dia- 
ry: “We sent all the Senators a tele- 
gram urging them not to speak out 
against the treaty until they know 
the details of the agreement. Appar- 
ently it worked with most of them 


except for a few nuts like Strom : Cy 


Thurmond and Jesse Helms.” 


The Senate had been debating Carter, Panama President Ricardo de la Espriella note answer is “Yes!” We are a nation 
the first treaty for 22 days, and ev- treaties’ third anniversary in Washington (Oct. 1,1982) that believes in equality, justice, 


eryone, friend or foe, was ready for 
the verdict. I listened to the final 
vote on March 16, 1978, in my little private office, checking 
off each Senator against the tally sheet where I had listed his 
or her commitment. I had never been more tense in my life as 
we listened to each vote shouted out on the radio. My assis- 
tants and I had not missed one in our count; there were no 
surprises. I thanked God when we got the 67th and deciding 
vote. [The final vote was 68 to 32; a two-thirds majority is 
needed to pass a treaty.] It will always be one of my proudest 
moments, and one of the great achievements in the history 
of the U.S. Senate. The vote on the second treaty, 33 days 








later, came out exactly the same as on the first treaty. 

I was exhausted, exhilarated and thankful. We had final- 
ly passed this hurdle, one of the most onerous political ordeals 
of my life. Many times I wondered if the results would justify 
the terrible political costs and the effort we had to exert. Each 
time, I decided that we simply could not afford to fail. Pri- 
vately Torrijos praised us highly, but later he revealed to the 

; public that he had given orders for 

> ae » * the National Guard to attack and 
et ia blow up the Canal if the Senate had 
rejected our agreement. 

If I could have foreseen early in 
1977 the terrible battle we would 
face in Congress, it would have 
been a great temptation for me to 
avoid the issue—at least during 
my first term. The struggle left 
deep and serious political wounds 
that have never healed. Were the 
treaties worth what we paid for 
them? There is no doubt that the 


honesty and truth. Would we have 
gone to war with Panama if the 
treaties had been rejected? I honestly do not know. There is 
no doubt that, in a massive military confrontation, we could 
have prevailed against this tiny country, but in the bloody 
process all of us would have suffered, and the Canal would 
have been closed. 

Some fine members of Congress had to pay with their po- 
litical careers for their votes during these long and difficult 
months. Their courage represents the best of American Gov- 
ernment; I am proud of the role they and I played in this dra- 
matic and historic event. 
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The Final 
ay 


had not been to bed since early Sunday, and I was discour- 

aged and almost exhausted. Many agonizing hours without 

sleep had removed any bright visions of the future or vivid 

memories of the past. I could think only of the current 
challenge. 

It was my last day in office, and in many ways these were the 
most dramatic moments of my presidency. America’s diplomat- 
ic, military and economic forces were marshaled, ready to re- 
spond to my command. It was a challenging and at times tor- 
menting experience. I needed to be constantly alert, but there 
were periods when I realized I was not at my best. I was search- 
ing for new ideas, trying to understand more clearly one of the 
most intricate financial and political problems ever faced by any 
nation. At stake were the lives of 52 human beings imprisoned in 
Iran for 444 days, and almost $12 billion of Iranian assets. 

Sometimes I was alone in the Oval Office, but most often 
Hamilton Jordan and Jody Powell were with me. Rosalynn 
stayed whenever she could, repeatedly urging me to get some 
rest. I spent most of the time at my desk, but when the action was 
slow, lay down on one of the small couches before the fireplace, 
often with the telephones on the floor beside me. I was talking to 
a number of people at different places in the world, and I took 
meticulous notes so that I would not become confused or forget 
what they said. I watched the big grandfather clock by the door. 
Time was an ever present concern. 

I knew that the reputation and influence of our country were 
hanging in the balance, and I cannot deny that I was eager to re- 
solve this crisis while I was still President in order to justify the 
decisions I had made. I had a major responsibility and not much 
time left to carry it out. At noon, I would no longer be President. 

The holding of the American hostages had cast a pall over 
my own life and over the American people since Nov. 4, 1979. 
Although I was acting as President, I also had deep private feel- 
ings. The hostages sometimes seemed like part of my own fam- 
ily. | knew them by name, was familiar with their careers, had 
read their letters written from their prisons in Iran. More than 
anything else, I wanted those prisoners to be free. 

Four days earlier my final effort for their freedom had be- 
gun, keeping us occupied throughout the weekend. On Friday, 
Jan. 16, 1981, we had worked out with [ran the general terms for 
the release of the hostages. Since then, we had been afflicted by 
constant delays. 

Throughout this grim experience, it had been almost impos- 
sible to negotiate with the suspicious and irrational men who re- 
fused to communicate directly with me or any other American. 
We all knew that the Iranians with whom we were working were 
under heavy attack from more militant officials, who vehement- 
ly opposed any plans to release the hostages. 

An Algerian team under Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Benyahia were acting as intermediaries. The Iranians, who 
spoke Persian, would talk only with the Algerians, who spoke 
French. Any question or proposal of mine had to be translated 
twice as it went from Washington to Algiers to Tehran; the an- 
swers and counterproposals had to come back over the same 
slow route. 

As the arrangements were highly technical, they had to be 
translated meticulously and in proper legal form. Ten days after 
the hostages were imprisoned, I had impounded all Iranian as- 
sets held by Americans, including billions of dollars in gold and 
bank deposits. Provided, of course, that all the hostages were re- 
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turned unharmed, I had always been willing to release the assets. 
Now, about two-thirds of the total would be transferred out of 
American control: those funds held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks and by the overseas branches of twelve American banks. 
The remaining third, in domestic commercial banks, would be 
unfrozen. 

During the past 14 months, our financial institutions had 
managed these huge sums under unique circumstances, and now 
the twelve major banks had become part of the negotiating pro- 
cess. They had to be certain that these enormous sums were 
transferred legally and properly to avoid making costly mistakes 
or exposing themselves to future courtroom battles. Nor did I 
want to make a mistake. 

Not only in Algiers and Tehran but also in London, Istanbul, 
Paris, Bonn and other world political and financial capitals, re- 
lated negotiations had been under way for weeks. Sunday, on my 
last visit to Camp David, I had signed the 15 documents neces- 
sary to initiate the financial transactions. Under the agreement 
worked out through the Algerians, enough Iranian funds would 
be held in escrow to pay any legitimate American claims. The 
Bank of England had been chosen to hold the escrow account in 
the name of the Algerian central bank. The balance would be re- 
turned to Iran. The Iranian gold we had seized had been trans- 
ferred to the Bank of England on Friday so that there would be 
no unnecessary delays when the final hours came. 

I returned from Camp David and, on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
18, I began to coordinate our efforts from the Oval Office. I 
stayed there nearly all the time; whenever possible, Fritz Mon- 
dale, Presidential Counsel Lloyd Cutler and Treasury Secretary 
Bill Miller joined me. The lawyers and Treasury officials seemed 
awestruck by the sheer size of the sums being handled, certainly 
one of the largest financial transactions in history. 

Ten of the banks had been cooperating, but at times I had 
been angered because the Bank of America and one smaller 
bank seemed to be trying to compensate for unwise investment 
policies by claiming income from the Iranian deposits that they 
had not earned. Now the twelve were in agreement, but we had 
to be careful not to make a mistake that might tear apart our 
fragile arrangement. 

The necessary forces of our Government were focused on our 
task. The communication networks of various agencies were alert- 
ed and available to our team around the world. Secretary of State 
Ed Muskie was at his desk, maintaining contact with Algiers, 
where Warren Christopher was conducting the fitful discussions 
with Benyahia. Harold Brown was in the Pentagon, arranging for 
services that would be needed in the Persian Gulf region and at 
other points along the route to freedom, which we prayed would 
soon be taken by the hostages. Hundreds of U.S. and other officials 
were waiting for the final move of the cumbersome negotiating 
mechanism. It crept slowly, haltingly, sometimes in reverse, and 
its progress, or lack of it, was nerve-racking. 

The moments of consternation continued to the end. Sunday, 
after we thought all other arrangements had been made, we were 
checking to be sure that we were ready to transmit Iranian mon- 
ey from our Government depository to the Bank of England. 
Cutler whispered that there was no way to transfer the Iranian 
money: the Federal Reserve Bank of New York had no funds 
available. Fortunately, a shift of funds among the banks of the 
Federal Reserve System corrected the problem. We had narrow- 
ly avoided a most embarrassing oversight. 

Early Monday morning, I received word through Algiers 
that medical examinations of the hostages had been completed 
and all were fine; that the airplanes were ready for their flight; 
and that the Americans had been moved out to the vicinity of the 
airport. We eventually obtained tentative agreement from the 
reluctant Algerians that if absolutely necessary, their pilots 
would be willing to leave Iran after dark. When that message 
came, I felt that I could relax for a few minutes. 

At my desk in a small private room near the Oval Office, I 
sat alone in the dark, troubled by an uneasy feeling that would 
not go away. Our signed agreements with Iran prescribed a rigid 
procedure for handling the funds, after which our hostages 
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Deuteronomy, played like a benign bibli- 
cal patriarch by Ken Page, chooses a de- 
serving Jellicle to ascend “up up up past 
the Russell Hotel, up up up to the Heavi- 
side Layer,” and be born again. While this 
serves as a passing and somewhat preten- 
tious reminder of Eliot’s New England 
transcendentalism, it does not provide the 
binding plot line that Nunn obviously 
hoped it would. As it is, the various Eliot 
cats come on doing star turns as if they 
were gifted gypsies eager to escape 
the anonymity of the chorus 

Lloyd Webber’s task was to 
find a musical vocabulary that 
parallels Eliot’s individual profiles 
of the cats. Here, Lloyd Webber’s 
bent for the derivative is some- 
thing of a help. He moves easily 
from rock to swing to ballad to full- 
throated hymnal invocation. That 
he overpowers as much as he un- 
derscores may be due to the Win 
ter Garden’s rabid amplification 

Eliot had his own jazzy bar- 
room tempos. All is not gloom in 
The Waste Land, where the line “O 
O O O that Shakespeherian Rag” 
occurs. As the droll parade of peo 
ple-cats pads by in Cars, it formsan 
anthropomorphical rag. Terrence 
V. Mann makes Rum Tum Tugger 
a prototype for an arrogant rock star. As 
Skimbleshanks, Reed Jones is endearingly 
batty about trains. An impromptu choo- 
choo is assembled on the spot out of large 
wheels, a lampshade and a teapot, which 
delights him and the audience equally 

An even more endearing character is 
Gus, the Theater Cat. Stephen Hanan 
makes him a dipsy old charmer who de- 
plores the lack of discipline in modern 
actors 


Now, these kittens, they do not get 
trained 

As we did in the days when 
Victoria reigned 

They never get drilled in a regular 
troupe, 

And they think they are smart, just 
to jump through a hoop 
Well the theater's certainly not 
what it was 


ROBIN PLATZE 





Nunn, Eliot, Lynne and Lloyd Webber celebrating at the Waldorf 
Tested blue-chip talents and a measure of snob appeal 


In another poem, Growltiger’s Last 
Stand, Gus (Hanan again) gets to play one 
of his earlier roles. The entire poop deck of 
a pirate ship unhinges from the stage ceil- 
ing with sampans sailing behind it on a 
make-believe sea. While Growltiger dal- 
lies with his lady love, the saucy Griddle- 
bone (Bonnie Simmons), ina hilarious par- 
ody of Italian opera, a company of Siamese 
cats in full Asiatic regalia board his craft 
and force him to walk the plank 


Mann, left, as Rum Tum Tugger, the prototype of an arrogant, insolent rock star, mesmerizes the rapt kittens of the chorus 





Macavity, so memorable in Eliot's 
verse, is a disappointment, not because of 
Kenneth Ard, who plays him, but becausea 
character who is sought here, there and ev- 
erywhere is bound to be nearly invisible on- 
stage. It is left for Wendy Edmead and 
Donna King to describe the Napoleon of 
crime in a sultry dialogue. This points up a 
problem that plagues the show. The poems 
are written in the third person, so that the 
dance action more or less mimes the lines 

macts that are being recited. Asa twin to 
Ariel, who can spin on a dime and 
cover the stage like a cougar, Timo- 
thy Scott’s Mr. Mistoffolees is the 
least troubled by this problem 


hroughout the evening a 

haggard, ragged figure called 
Grizabella, the Glamour Cat 
(Betty Buckley) wanders across 
the stage. The body-stockinged 
beauties shun and mock her. She 
is a fallen feline who has roamed 
the lowest alleys. With pungent 
pathos, Buckley belts out her ele- 
giac ballad of tristesse, Memory 
which acts as the theme music of 
Cats and is already a hit record- 
ing in Barbra Streisand’s unfalter- 
ingly knowledgeable delivery 

Naturally, Old Deuteronomy 
picks Grizabella for the ascension. They 
mount a huge platformed truck tire that 
rises like a UFO fantasy, belching white se- 
raphic smoke from underside jet valves, 
and are met by a silvery ladder that slith- 
ers down from the sky, and Grizabella 
climbs upward for the celestial connec- 
tion. The scene brings down the house 
and probably deserves to. But that mo- 





ment of redemption belongs to Griza- 
— By TE. Kalem 


bella, not the show 
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Bulls Are Stampeding Again 


Hopes for lower interest rates send the stock market on another rampag 


ven after a red-hot, record-setting 

summer on Wall Street, last week’s 

performance on the New York 
Stock Exchange was still stunning. Fol- 
lowing the 125-point increase from 777 
during the last half of August, the Dow 
Jones index of 30 leading industrial stocks 
had hovered at the low 900s. But then 
came rumors last week that the Federal 
Reserve Board had voted to ease up on its 
tight-money policy. True or not, the sto- 
ries were enough to send the market intoa 
new runaway rally. The Dow exploded 
for a 79.11-point weekly gain, closing at 
986.85, the highest level in 15 months. 

Trading volume was staggering. Some 
488 million shares changed hands, the 
second highest level in history. On Thurs- 
day, trading reached 147.1 million shares, 
surpassing the daily record of 137.3 mil- 
lion shares set only seven weeks ago. 

The latest market rally started on 
Wednesday, when the Dow index rose 37 
points, the second highest daily gain ever 
On Thursday morning, the most casual 
ticker-watcher knew that something ex- 
traordinary was happening when volume 
on the Big Board exceeded 43 million 
shares in the first hour. That would nor- 
mally be considered moderately heavy 
business for an entire day. By | p.m., three 
hours after trading began, volume had 
reached 96 million shares, straining even 
the exchange’s new computerized tape 
system 

At the 4 p.m. close of business, ex- 
hausted traders went wild. They blew 


whistles, tossed sheets of paper into the | 


air, slapped each other on the back and 
behaved like teen-agers cheering for their 
high school football team. The industrial 
index was up almost 21 points for the day 
Friday’s volume was nearly as heavy, 
123 million shares, and the Dow Jones in- 
dex rose an additional 20.88 points. 

It was a broad-based rally led by the 
blue chips: the biggest gainers were large 
established corporations. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, the most widely held 
stock in America, gained nearly 4 points 
during the week. Other major winners 
were IBM, Eastman Kodak and General 
Electric. General Motors saw its stock rise 
3% points to 50%, a yearly high. Bank 
stocks also increased, including those 
of Chase Manhattan, Citicorp, Bankers 
Trust and J.P. Morgan. Even Johnson & 
Johnson managed to get some relief from 
its Tylenol headache. At week’s end it 
closed at 42% and had recovered about 
a third of what it had lost after the 
scare began 
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The final bell tolls at the New York Stock Exchange, ending the second busiest week in history 
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Even the new computerized tape system could not keep up with the buying panic. 


The surge was led by institutional in- | 
vestors, as banks, pension funds and in- 
surance companies gobbled up 10,000- 
share blocks of stock last week at a 
breathless pace. There were also signs 
that smaller investors were jumping back 
into stocks after forsaking them for years 
in favor of high-yielding money-market 
funds and other interest-bearing instru- 
ments. Said Kenneth Rolland, an execu- 
tive vice president of New York’s Chemi- 
cal Bank: “A lot of individuals have joined 
us in the second leg of a bull market that 
started in mid-August.” 


Part of last week's rally was caused by 


investors looking for places to put about 
$31 billion from All Savers Certificates 
that are maturing this month. Since those 
one-year experimental savings instru- 
ments may no longer be available after 
this year, people want a new place to park 
their funds. Some of the money is finding 
its way into blue-chip stocks. Worried for- 
eign investors also poured cash into U.S 
markets out of concern about political 
and economic stability abroad 

The strongest impetus behind last 
week’s rally, though, was a growing feel- 
ing among investors that the Fed has fun- 
damentally shifted its tactics in attempt- 
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| ing to bring down interest rates. Itis doing | in high-interest, short-term debt into | lysts believe that the Federal Reserve has 
this by easing up on the money supply and | longer-term bonds with lower interest | become so concerned about the generally 
lowering the discount rate that it charges | rates. Such moves would ease pressureson | weak economy that it will push through a 
banks to borrow. Last week the Federal company earnings and free up more mon- | looser money policy. The Fed, which is 
Reserve lowered that Tate to 9.5%, down ey for capital investment. usually expansive in an election year, 
from a peak of 14% a year ago. Gold and silver prices often 8° up as | “can be expected to reflate even more,” 
The most visible sign that rates are interest rates g0 down. Reason: low inter- says Morgan Stanley & Co,’s Richard 
declining is the prime, the bench-mark est rates make it more attractive to hold | Schmaltz. Says Analyst Robert Farrell of 
rate banks charge corporate customers. Precious metals because money-market | Merril] Lynch: “For the market at this 
About midweek most major banks accounts and other such instruments are | juncture, bad economic news has become 
dropped that rate from 134% to 13%. At offering lower yields. Last week the met- | good economic news.” 
week’s end the Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh | als continued to follow that pattern. The To Stanley Shopkorn of Salomon 
lowered it to 12.75%. In late July the 


prime was generally 16%. GOOD NEWS 
Several banks, including Chemical, 

Bank of America and Citibank, went a FROM WALL 
step further last week and lowered rates ‘o| STREET 
ordinary consumers on auto loans and un- 
secured credit lines. These traditionally | Aug. 12-Oct. 8 
decline more slowly than the prime. | 1982 
Chemical Bank lowered its new-car loan 
rate to 17% from 184% and home im- 
provement loans to 174% from 19%. 


oneymen based their expecta- 

tion of lower rates on news about 

last Tuesday's meeting of the 
Federal Reserve's Open Market Commit- 
tee, which sets interest policy. The Wall 
Street Journal reported that the group had 
voted to let the money supply expand 
more rapidly than the Federal Reserve 
had originally planned. In recent weeks, 
money growth has significantly exceeded 
the Fed’s Policy goals. Only a few 
months ago, analysts had expected 
| that the Federal Reserve would rein 
in rapid expansion and keep money 
tight. But the Fed’s_ policymakers 
now seemingly want to allow the 
money supply to grow faster in order to 
bring down interest fates and help speed 
recovery. With rates dropping and an eco- 
nomic upturn in Prospect, professional in- 
vestors saw stocks as the right place to put 
their money. 

Does the boom in stock prices and 
volume mean the beginning of the long- 
delayed, and long-promised, bull market 
of the ’80s? Or was it an upward surge be- 
fore a steep decline? 

Most stock market analysts are hedg- 
ing their bets. Not since the mid-1960s has 
any rally lasted more than a few months. 
What is more, there is little in the way of 
economic news other than the drop in in- 
terest rates that would appear to justify in- 
vestor confidence now. Housing and autos 
have shown no significant signs of revival, 
US. factories are stil] running at less than 
70% of capacity, retail sales are sluggish, | price of gold went up $31 an 0z. to $433, | Bros., the true riddle of the economy at 
and unemployment in September reached while silver rose 68¢ to $8.98. this point is whether the market is seeing 
a 42-year high of 10.1%. Otto Eckstein, Despite last week’s euphoria, one | a real business turnaround, or “merely re- | 
chairman of Data Resources, Inc., and a problem continues to worry many finan- | acting to the Federal Reserve attempts to 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists, | cial analysts: the Federal Government’s | create one.” Out in America’s mines, 
said, “The economy continues to be mired huge borrowing requirements. The US. mills and factories, the mood remains | 
in recession” and is “moving sideways Treasury must raise nearly $16 billion to dark. Many businessmen have been | 
at best.” $17 billion in new funds within the next crushed by two years of economic Stagna- 

Stocks were not the Only good invest- | month. That is far more than the $1.2 bil- | tion, foreign competition and a shrinking 
ment last week. Bond Prices also rose lion in new corporate bonds announced U.S. industrial base. It will take more 
smartly, in one of their sharpest single- | for the next four weeks, Washington’s | than Tising stock prices or election-year 
day rallies in history: prices usually go up | need for credit may put upward pressure easing on credit by the Federal Reserve to 
when interest rates fall. This led to hopes | on interest rates and be a damper on any convince them that the long economic 
that corporations might soon be able to recovery. winter is finally over, —By John S. DeMott. 
turn some of their estimated $500 billion Nonetheless, some Wall Street ana- Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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he wild cheering on the floor of the 

New York Stock Exchange and 
around the financial district last week did 
not spread much beyond Wall Street. 
Across the U.S. there is still deepening 
gloom about the economy, and no single 
group is more painfully aware of it than 
the beleaguered owners of American busi- 
nesses. This year their ranks are being 
trimmed by bankruptcy faster than at any 
time since the Depression. 
Says Chairman of Eastern 
Air Lines Frank Borman, 
whose company has several 
times flirted with failure: 
“I’ve long said that capital- 
ism without bankruptcy is 
like Christianity without 
hell. But it’s hard to see any 
good news in this.” 

Companies are going 
into bankruptcy court and 
asking for protection from their credi- 
tors at the rate of about 500 every week. 
By the end of September, 18,572 compa- 
nies had already filed for bankruptcy, 
more than in all of 1981. Wall Street's 
Dun & Bradstreet predicts that the 
number of corporate and commercial 
failures will approach 24,000 by the end 
of the year. 

That total does not include a far great- 
er number of firms, perhaps as many as 
4,000 weekly, that simply fold up and quit 
after paying off their debts. When a plant 
gate is padlocked or when the neighbor- 
hood dry cleaner shuts its doors, jobs are 
lost, investments vanish, and dreams turn 
into dust. 


The Growing Bankruptcy Brigade 


American companies are now failing at the rate of 500 a week 
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Despite the anguish corporate bank- 
ruptcy causes individuals, many econo- 
mists agree with Eastern’s Borman that it 
is an inevitable, perhaps even healthy, as- 
pect of capitalism. Like a forest fire that 
creates more productive land by burning 
off dead trees and scrub, the failure of one 
company often yields markets, capital 
and skilled labor that fuel the growth of 
another. Says Eugene Lerner, professor of 
finance at Northwestern 
University’s J.L. Kellogg 
Graduate School of Man- 
agement: “For a long time, 
thanks to inflation, a lot of 
firms found it convenient to 
borrow a lot more than was 
prudent. If inflation had 
continued, these same guys 
would have been million- 
aires. But someone always 
gets caught when the mer- 
ry-go-round stops.” 

The flood of official bankruptcies may 
be temporarily stemmed this fall by a con- 
stitutional conflict between the Supreme 
Court and Congress. In June, the high 
court ruled that Congress had granted the 
nation’s 220 federal bankruptcy judges 
unconstitutionally broad powers in 1978 
with the passage of the Federal Bankrupt- 
cy Reform Act. The court gave Congress 
a deadline of Oct. 4 to correct that defect. 
Since Congress could not or would not act 
in time, the court moved last week to pre- 
vent the bankruptcy courts from shutting 
down altogether by extending the dead- 
line to Dec. 24. Meanwhile, many lawyers 
plan to delay filing any new bankruptcy 
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petitions until after the court challenge is 
resolved. 

The majority of bankruptcies involve 
small-scale enterprises, companies such 
as lumberyards and machine shops or re- 
tail stores with sales of less than $100,000 
(see box). These firms operate on the cusp 
of the business community, and they tra- 
ditionally suffer from inadequate capital, 
inexperienced management and pres- 
sures from larger, more established com- 
petitors. High interest rates and slow 
growth have wiped out the margin for er- 
ror that these firms might have enjoyed in 
prosperous times, and only a few of the 
best-managed ones are surviving. 

This year, however, the failed smaller 
companies have been joined by such 
large, well-capitalized corporations as 
Braniff Airways, Wickes Cos., Saxon In- 
dustries and De Lorean Motor Co. Says 
Purdue University Professor William 
Dunkelberg: “The recession is performing 
the age-old process of creating leaner, 
meaner and more efficient firms. Unfor- 
tunately, the recession has also cut heavily 
into the lean and mean. We've lost estab- 
lished companies to low demand and high 
debt.” 

Financial institutions have been espe- 
cially hard hit by the recession. So far this 
year, as many as 30 banks, from the West- 
ern National Bank in Santa Ana, Calif., to 
the National Security Bank in Tyler, Tex- 
as, have been forced to file for bankrupt- 
cy. By far the most spectacular failure was 
Oklahoma City’s Penn Square Bank. It 
had loaned many millions of dollars to 
risky oil and gas ventures, When falling 
oil prices threw dozens of those into bank- 
ruptcy, Penn Square was obliged to follow 
shortly afterward. 

Some other familiar names in Ameri- 
can business, including Pan American 
World Airways and Air Florida, are also 





































































































Two Tales of Tough Times 


rere ps 25 long years of selling 
We desperately wallpaper and paint in other 
people’s stores, Charles Trainito, 





wanted to 41, in November 1978 became his 
tye”? own boss. With $10,000 borrowed 

mee Vere: from his wife’s parents and a 
$15,000 bank loan, Trainito 


opened The Wallpaper Gallery on heavily traveled USS. 
Route | in Saugus, Mass. 

Though small and unimposing, the store offered a kaleido- 
scopic collection of paints and wallpapers for the do-it-yourself 
home decorator. Trainito put in 70-hour weeks. His wife Maria 
came in to work two days a week and kept the books. Thanks 
in part to its good location—next door to the huge Emerson 
Rug store and near Valle’s Steak House and the Kowloon, a 
popular Chinese restaurant—The Wallpaper Gallery did a 
brisk business. Although he was supporting three children, 
ages eleven to 17, Trainito paid himself only $420 a week, rein- 
vesting the rest of the revenues in the store. 

Last fall, Emerson Rug went out of business, and Trainito’s 





sales suddenly began to slide. In the midst of recession, poten- 
tial customers decided that redecorating was a postponable 
luxury. By spring, Wallpaper Gallery revenues were off 45% 
from the same period in 1981. Trying to stay afloat, the Traini- 
tos put up their house as security on a new $5,000 bank loan. 
Says Maria: “We desperately wanted this business to survive.” 
As sales continued to sag and debts to suppliers reached 
$63,000, the Trainitos 
were finally forced to de- 
clare bankruptcy and 
close their store. 

The experience was 
shattering. “I haven't had 
a full night’s sleep in six 
months,” says Charles 
Trainito. He swallowed 
his disappointment and 
last week began work asa 
site inspector for a con- 
struction firm. Trainito 
was lucky to get a job so 
quickly, but he will miss 
being his own boss. 





The Trainitos at their wallpaper store 
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potential candidates for bankruptcy. In- 
ternational Harvester Co. last week in- 
formed its shareholders that the compa- 
ny’s prospects for survival are “in 
substantial doubt.” The company, which 
piled up losses of $790.4 million during its 
1980 and 1981 fiscal years, says that it 
could lose an additional $1.6 billion in its 
year ending Oct. 31, and that it is rapidly 
running out of ways to generate more cash 
or cut costs further. 

While some failed firms simply disap- 
pear or see their assets parceled out to 
creditors, other companies manage to sur- 
vive a formal declaration of bankruptcy. 
As a result of changes in the American 
bankruptcy law four years ago, such firms 
can now more easily reorganize their op- 
erations and try to become profitable 
again while they make partial payments 
on their debts. Penn Central Corp. has 
been able to emerge as a strong manufac- 
turer and real estate operator after shed- 
ding the railroad operations that pro- 
pelled it into bankruptcy court in 1970. 
Last week Joe B. Freeman Jr., chairman 
of AM International Inc., the Chicago- 
based business-equipment firm that filed 
for bankruptcy protection in April, an- 
nounced that he now expects the compa- 
ny to turn a small profit during its 1983 
fiscal year, after losing $245 million in 
fiscal 1981 and running up debts earlier 
this year that approached half a billion 
dollars. 





A; long as there remains a market for 
the product or service that a bankrupt 
company was providing, more efficient 
competitors can pick up the slack. Work- 
ers who manage to locate new jobs may 
even find themselves better off than be- 
fore because they are employed by health- 
ier firms. Says Barry Bosworth, an econo- 
mist with the Brookings Institution in 
Washington: “It is not correct that bank- 
ruptcies in and of themselves destroy jobs. 











They shift the distribution of them.” Bos- 
worth adds that this is often traumatic be- 
cause employees must learn new skills or 
move their families to cities where work is 
available. But that means bankruptcies 
are as much a social problem as they are 
an economic one. 

No single fact better demonstrates the 
dynamic effects of such self-correcting 
forces than the remarkable number of 
new companies that are now being 
formed. For every business that fails this 
year, 20 new ones will be started. During 
the first six months of this year, 281,458 
enterprises were created. That rate is only 
a little below 1981, which was the best 
year ever for business starts. 


Why are so many businesses being 
formed just when so many others are fail- 
ing? Some risk takers see advantages in 
launching a new enterprise when business 
is slow because they can develop skills 
and plan strategy more slowly. They be- 
lieve that they will then be able to cash in 
when the economy picks up. Many other 
founders of new businesses, however, 
come from the ranks of the unemployed. 
Says Ann Eskesen, the director of the 
Small Business Resource Development 
Center at Bentley College in Waltham, 
Mass.: “What precipitates going into busi- 
ness is often some sort of life crisis. When 
people are being laid off, ironically some 
of them decide to go into business for 
themselves.” 

Many people turn to such businesses 
as retailing or restaurants, which are usu- 
ally less complicated enterprises than 
manufacturing. More and more start-ups 
are in the growing field of computer-relat- 
ed business services, such as program- 
ming and word processing. In the Boston 
area, laid-off workers with technical skills 
are Opening businesses in robotics, bio- 
medical research and other specialized 
areas. 

In the nation’s economy, a new 
wine-and-quiche dining spot or another 
personal-computer store can hardly 
compensate for the economic loss of a 
failed Braniff, which provided jobs for 
about 10,000 people, or Wickes Compa- 
nies, which operated 277 building and 
home supply stores in 38 states. Still, 
the sheer volume of new activity is en- 
couraging. Says Economist Bosworth: 
“Although we worry about the high 
number of bankruptcies destroying in- 
centives for people to take a chance, 
there are still a lot of people willing to 
go out and gamble that their idea will 
work.” —y Alexander L. Taylor ill. Reported 
by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York 










“You look at _| Wilneer, had a dream of becoming 
; the largest minority employer on the 
it as a personal (aaa eee 

Sailure. A graduate of Pacific States Universi- 

ty in Los Angeles who worked for 

many years for Rockwell Interna- 
tional and Martin Marietta Corp., Clanton launched the Seat- 
tle Electronic Research Corp. in 1978. Working under con- 
tracts to such major companies as United Nuclear Corp. and 

Martin Marietta, the new firm did research and development 

on energy-conservation equipment. Clanton was particularly 

proud of one experimental product he designed: the Energy 

Minder was a small electronic meter that could tell homeown- 

ers how fast they were running up their electric bills. By 1980 

Seattle Electronic Research had revenues of $300,000 and was 

on the verge of becoming profitable. Clanton had created jobs 

for 28 people, many of whom were blacks or refugees from 

Southeast Asia. 

His company’s troubles started, Clanton asserts, with the 
election of Ronald Reagan. The new Administration began 
boosting defense spending and diverting funds away from ar- 
eas like energy conservation. As a result, many of the compa- 


nies that Clanton did work for lost Government funding for 
energy projects, and his firm did not get several contracts that 
he had hoped to win. “Our projections went out the window,” 
he says. After slashing the staff to 18, then to four and finally 
to two, he filed for bankruptcy, and will close his doors for the 
last time by the end of this month. 

Clanton admits that poor financial planning was partly to 
blame for his firm’s de- 
mise. “When you talk 
about research and de- 
velopment, it takes a lot 
of money,” he says. “We 
needed at least $250,000, 
but we started out with 
$4,500.” Clanton has no 
worries about finding an- 
other job, but it will be 
hard to forget about his 
dashed dream. Says he: 
“You keep asking your- 
self, ‘What if I had done 
this or that?’ You look at 
it as a personal failure.” 


DOUG Wilson 
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Fast-Film Coup 
A colorful marvel from Kodak 


ne reason the Eastman Kodak Co. of 

Rochester, N.Y., controls 70% of the 
U.S. amateur photographic film market is 
the firm’s remarkable ability to create 
new products that make taking pictures a 
snap. First there was the boxlike Brownie 
in 1900. Then after World War II came 
the Brownie Hawkeye (1949), the Insta- 
matic (1963), the pocket Instamatic 
(1972) and, earlier this year, the highly 
successful Kodak Disc camera. Between 
its introduction in May and year’s end, 


| the company expects to sell 8 million of 











_—— 


the devices, making it by far the hottest 
new camera in history. 

Last week the firm unveiled its newest 
offering to the point-and-shoot crowd: a 
super-high-speed color print film* that 
promises to reduce greatly the need for 
flash attachments and light meters even 
in relatively dim settings. 

In technical terms, Kodak's new film 
carries an ISO rating of 1,000, which 
means that it is 2'4 times as sensitive to 
light as any other color print film now on 
the market. (ISO is a new international 
film-speed measuring standard, whose 
ratings are similar to the previously used 
American one, ASA.) The company’s most 
popular color print film, Kodacolor LI, 
has a rating of 100. Kodak and several ri- 
vals, including Europe’s Agfa-Gevaert 
Group, the Japanese Fuji Photo Film Co. 
and Minnesota’s 3M Co., produce less 
popular, and more expensive, print films 
with 400 ratings. 

Kodak has not yet announced the re- 
tail price for its new film, which will go on 
sale some time in 1983. But most industry 
experts expect a strong demand for the 
product even if it costs 25% more than 
Kodacolor 400, which retails for $3.50 per 
24-shot roll. 

Wall Street investors, who have been 
smitten by Kodak stock for the past two 
years, last week bid its price up to a six- 
year high of 93% a share on the basis of 
an expected surge in the company’s earn- 
ings from the full range of Kodak prod- 
ucts. Said Brenda Landry, a photographic 
industry analyst for the Morgan Stanley 
& Co. investment banking firm: “Kodak 
is one great company. It is the one com- 
pany that under a single corporate um- 
brella combines chemistry, optics and 
electronics.” 

Kodak’s strength lies not just in its 
dominant market position but in its tech- 
nical and research prowess as well. The 
firm is currently spending 6% of gross rev- 
enues, or nearly $2 million a day, on re- 
search and development. That rate is 
about three times the average for large 
US. firms. 

The company’s new film represents 





*The stock market picture on page 88 is believed to be 
the first journalistic use of Kodak's new film. It was 
shot under available light at 1/30th sec. and f/4. 
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an important technological break- 
through. For years researchers seeking to 
devise high-speed color print films have 
been stymied by the difficulties involved 
in increasing the light sensitivity of photo- 
graphic film without producing grainy or 
fuzzy pictures. Kodak scientists overcame 
this problem by in effect redesigning the 


physical structure of the silver halide | 


crystals that form the light-sensitive coat- 
ing of unexposed film. In their changed 
shape the crystals now are flatter, with 
more of their surface area being exposed 
to light on the film itself. This lets less 
light do more work, thereby making the 
film faster. Says Stanley Morten, an in- 
dustry analyst with the investment firm of 
Wertheim & Co.: “This is not something 
that could have come out of a basement or 
a garage. The product re-establishes Ko- 
dak’s superiority in all types of emulsion 
film after a decade in which the Japanese 





Shooting pictures in color by candlelight _ 
Breakthrough in high-speed photography. 


and other foreign competitors had started 
producing some film as good as Kodak’s.” 

Kodak officials last week unveiled yet 
another feat of imaging wizardry: a proto- 
type video display unit that allows Disc 
photos to be electronically displayed on 
home television screens. Sony Corp. of Ja- 
pan is planning to sell an all-electronic 
camera, the Mavica, that also displays im- 
ages on TV screens. Kodak's products will 
probably have the market advantage of 
lower cost. Sony’s Mavica is expected to 
retail for $650, and a shutterbug will have 
to spend an additional $220 for a viewing 
device. On the other hand, industry ana- 
lysts expect that a complete Kodak pack- 
age of Disc camera plus video display unit 
would sell for no more than $300. w 











Thumbs Down 
The U.A. W. to Chrysler: No 


he grinding US. recession has this 

year forced labor unions to make a 
long string of concessions to employers on 
wages and work rules. But last week 
Chrysler workers were saying they de- 
served more, not less. With the balloting 
half over, members of the United Auto 
Workers were rejecting a new contract 
with Chrysler Corp. by a lopsided 50% 
margin. Although the voting does not for- 
mally end until this week, union officials 
privately conceded that the one-year 
package covering some 50,000 Chrysler 
employees was dead. 

The agreement, which negotiators 
reached on Sept. 16, was turned down by 
rank-and-file members largely because it 
lacked a guaranteed salary increase. 
Chrysler workers have gone two years 
without a pay boost of any kind, and they 
now make about $2.50 an hour less than 
their counterparts at Ford and General 
Motors. Instead of granting an immediate 
raise, however, the rejected pact called for 
wage hikes tied to future Chrysler profits. 
The settlement would also have restored a 
cost of living adjustment that would have 
taken effect in December and added 
about 50¢ an hour to the average worker's 
pay by the end of the contract. 

Analysts also blamed the defeat on 
the public posturing of Chrysler Chair- 
man Lee Iacocca, 57, who has been work- 
ing vigorously to convince car buyers and 
investors that the company is again 
sound. At Chrysler’s new-car introduc- 
tion in Houston last month, for example, 
Iacocca boasted that the firm had accu- 
mulated a $1 billion hoard of cash and se- 
curities. Said he: “That’s the most cash 
we've had on hand in the history of the 
company.” Said David Healy, of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert: “The popular opinion 
is that Iacocca’s blabbing about the bil- 
lion dollars did them in. The workers 
are saying that some of that money be- 
longs to them.” 

The defeat is also a rebuke to U.A.W. 
President Douglas Fraser, who led the 
team of union bargainers that negotiated 
the contract. Fraser, 65, who will retire 
next May as head of the union, had not 
been optimistic about ratification because 
he was aware of the frustration and bit- 
terness felt by many workers. Said he: 
“I'm disappointed by the outcome, but 
not shocked.” 

One point both sides agreed on is that 
a strike at Chrysler is unlikely since it 
would be suicidal for both the company 
and the workers. Although the automak- 
er earned $106.9 million in the second 
quarter, it remains an ailing company 
that has not had a profitable year since 
1977. Union leaders and company offi- 
cials are probably headed back to the 
bargaining table, perhaps as early as 
next week. a 
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THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 





Do you know anyone 


who can pump 2,000 gallons 


of blood 


ough 70,000 miles 


of blood vessels every day? 
We do. It’s you. 


Every day, of every year, of your whole life, your heart 
is pumping 2,000 gallons of blood a day through 
70,000 miles of blood vessels. And your heart usually 
does it without fuss or complaint. 

A time comes when the job gets tough, as after age 
35 or when burdens (like overweight) are added or 
when vessels that feed the heart muscle lose their abil- 
ity to bring enough blood to meet oxygen and nutri- 
tion needs and remove wastes. Your heart’s signal is a 
condition called angina pectoris. 


The symptoms of angina can be any one or more of 
these: 

A sense of tightness or heaviness in your chest 

A pain in your shoulder or neck 

A sense of fullness, a feeling of “indigestion” 


These symptoms are different for different people and 
at different times in any one person. The important 
thing is to pay attention, your body is telling you 
something is wrong. Your heart is giving you a signal 
to act promptly. See your doctor because angina must 
and can be treated. 

The diagnosis of angina pectoris can be made only 
by your doctor. 
The treatment of angina depends upon a doctor’s 
diagnosis and on the type of angina pectoris you may 
have. Is it the kind that’s caused by spasm? Or thick- 
ening of coronary vessels that feed the heart? Or by 
both? 


What’s to be done? 
Your doctor can help you reduce your cardiac workload 





by reducing weight, cholesterol, tension and stress. And 
he has a full range of medication that can relieve cor- 
onary spasm, improve the flow of blood to the heart 
and normalize heart rhythms. You can also help your- 
self with proper rest and relaxation, time for pleasure 
and recuperation and a program of moderate exercise. 
If your condition is accompanied by elevated blood 
pressure, your doctor has other medicines that can 
bring it within normal range. In certain instances, sur- 
gery may be called for. Obviously you can’t be your 
own doctor. You need a support system. We call it... 
Partners in Healthcare 
You are the most important partner. 
Only you can spot the warning signs and report them 
to your physician. And it’s you who must decide to 
accept the guidance and counseling of your physician 
and pharmacist. When medicines are prescribed, only 
you can take them as directed. 
Your doctor interprets the warning signs, orders 
your tests, and makes the diagnosis. 
Your physician also prescribes the best medication for 
you among those available—considering cach drug’s 
characteristics—and monitors your progress. 
All those who discover, develop and distribute 
medicines complete the partnership. 
Pfizer’s ongoing rescarch brings you essential medi- 
cines for a wide range of diseases. Through our devel- 
opment of these and many other medications, we are 
fulfilling our responsibility as one of your partners in 
healthcare. 


PHARMACEUTICALS « A PARTNER IN HEALTHCARE 
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Because it’s just a motel 
and that’s just exactly 
UIE Twas acer sisi una susness 


minded people want. Thrifty Scot is in the motel business and that’s what they do best— 
provide us with clean, comfortable accommodations. Thrifty Scot gives us just what we 
want: a quiet night's rest, 24-hour front desk service, color T.V., and a free continental 
breakfast. The rates are right because we don’t pay extra 

for the extras we don’t need. 


A Thrifty Scot Motel...just a motel and fe) col tle me) aia 


1-800-228-3222; In Nebraska and Canada call collect 1-(402)-572-7722 

COLORADO: Fort Collins, (OWA: Mason City, Newton, MINNESOTA Alexandria, Bemidji 
Brainerd, Duluth, Hibbing, International Falls. Minneapolis, Owatonna, St. Cloud, Winona, 
MONTANA: Billings, Bozeman, Glendive Helena, Kalispell, NEBRASKA: Lincoln Omaha, 
NORTH DAKOTA: Bismarck, Fargo, SOUTH DAKOTA: Pierre, Sioux Falls, WISCONSIN 
Fond du Lac, Manitowoc, WYOMING: Casper 





The Blackboard Jumble 


Networks start the new season b 'y going back to school 


i t is that sunny, uncertain time of year 
on the offshore islands of network tele- 
vision. The new season has just been 
launched, and the vice presidents of pro- 
gramming are watching the skies. The 
winds can blow balmy in these weeks, or 
the weather can turn cruel. The season is 
young enough for any new show, even a 
thrice-cloned knock-off from an already 
enervated formula, to have a shot at suc- 
cess. At the same time, the season is far 
enough along—and computers, demo- 
graphics and ratings systems so sophisti- 
cated—that storm clouds filled with can- 
cellations are already gathering on the 
horizon 

As this year’s line-up unfolds (the last 
of the new shows, depending on the dura- 
tion of the World Series, may not appear 


already emerged, One cornerstone show 
is Ripley's Believe It or Not! Starring Jack 
Palance as a sort of host-narrator who 
guides the gullible down shadowy byways 
of history, folklore, sociology and pseudo 
science. Palance, who has the congenial- 
ity of Robert Louis Stevenson's body 
snatcher, goes in for twisted smiles of iro- 
ny, as if he were trying to bite open a mar- 
ble. He is the only presiding television 
host who actually seems to pronounce el- 
lipses. When he says, “Witness the death 
rites of a Balinese prince in a fiery cere- 
mony designed to release his soul for 
reincarnation,” each dot of the ellipsis 
seems to detonate on the soundtrack like 
a small grenade 

The show (ABC, Sunday, 7-8 p.m 
E.D.T.) is thoughtful enough to provide 
identifying labels for those viewers who 
may be getting their diploma through a 
matchbook correspondence course: Isa- 
dora Duncan is described as “the contro- 
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| Peluce and Hexum trip through Voyagers! 
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until late October), certain patterns have | 
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versial dancer,” Balzac and Proust, in no 
uncertain terms, as “French novelists.” 
and Thus Spake Zarathustra as “the fam- 
Ous composition by Richard Strauss.” 
Ripley's signals a small trend among new 
shows to package a little educational val- 
ue and, indeed, to use school as a signifi- 
cant backdrop. Voyagers!—exclamation 
marks appear to be a la mode this year— 
even ends with a plug to send the young- 
Sters out to the library, where they can get 
the full scoop on some of the history the 
show has skimmed. A sort of hybrid of 
You Are There and the film Time Bandits, 
Voyagers! (NBC, Sunday, 7-8 p.m.) fea- 


tures Jon-Erik Hexum as a pilgrim from | 


the future who crash-lands in the apart- 
ment of a lonely city boy (Meeno Peluce). 
Hexum, who is rigged out in knee boots, 
tight trou and leather jerkin, looks to have 
lost his way en route to a community- 
theater production of The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, but convinces the incredulous Pe- 
luce of his credentials by whisking him off 
to Egypt, 1450 B.C., where they discover 
Moses in the bulrushes: France, 1918, 
where they frolic during World War I: 
and Dayton, where they peek in on a cou- 
ple of querulous Wright brothers and help 
get them flying. The youngster, of course, 
knows all about history, while the oft- 
addled time traveler (“Smokin’ bats- 
breath! This isn’t 1492!”) makes up in grit 
what he lacks in gray matter, 

Peluce’s character is so precocious, in 
fact, that he might skip a few grades and 
go right into the senior class at Crestridge 
High, where the calendar reads “Autumn 
1982” but all available evidence indicates 
a stopover in the late 1950s. Crestridge is 
the sort of happy-go-lucky institution 
where Shelley Fabares ought to be the 


homecoming queen and Beaver Cleaver | Linker and Parker fit into Square Pegs 
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GE GIVES YOU 








MANY WAYS TO EXERCISE 
GOOD SOUND JUDGMENT. 


When you think of General 
Electric products for your 
home, you probably think 
of major appliances and 
light bulbs. 

What you may not 


know is that GE also special- 


iZes in bringing great port- 
able sound to life. 

As a matter of fact, we 
sell more portable audio 
equipment than anyone in 
the country. Anyone. 

Maybe it’s because we 
put a lot of our efforts, 
energy and ingenuity into 
portable sound. 

The result is great 
sound anywhere you 
take it. 

BIG SOUND, 
SMALL PACKAGE. 

Our Stereo Escape line is a 
perfect example. They 
weigh only ounces, 
yet they let 
you listen to 
your favorite 
music in full stereo. 

You can choose 
your escape with FM 
stereo, stereo cassette or 
both. And with their feather- 
weight headphones, 
they're ideal for jogging, 


The ews 
Escape line 






skiing, skating or working 
around the house. 
GOOD SOUND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Our bigger portables are 
easy to take, too. Take the GE 
Omnitech. Its features and 
sound quality rival many 
portable stereo 
systems. Not f 
only does o 
it play and 
record met- 
al, chrome and _ The GE Omnitech 
standard tapes but it features 
electronic tuning, which locks 
in radio signals without 
touching the dial. 

And its SAM-5FM station 
memory finds your favorite 
stations automatically. 


The Omnitech pulls in dis- 


tant FM stations as well and 
drives them home through 
i its powerful, twin- 
stereo speaker 
system. 
If you're look- 
bo. ing for sound to 
fill the rooms in your home, 
take a look at the GE Portable 
Audio System. It comes with 
detachable speakers that fit 
anywhere in a room. And 
if you like, you can even 








plug in 
a turn- 
table. 
But 
just be- 
Cause it looks great on your 
shelf doesn't mean it has 
to stay there. The system also 
runs on batteries so you 





The Portable Audio System 


= can take it on the road, too. 


GE CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE THE RIGHT CHOICE. 


GE sound ranges from port- 
able stereos to CB's to 
everything in between. 
While our selection may 
seem bewildering, GE can 
help you find the sound 
that fits your needs. 

All you have to do is call 
the GE Answer Center™ 
information service. Our 
experts will give you infor- 
mation on any GE con- 
sumer product or service. 

Phone us, toll-free, at 
800-626-2000. We're ready 
to help you 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 


WE BRING 
GOOD THINGS 
TO LIFE. 


GENERAL © ELECTRIC 
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THIS IS WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO: 


eC we see died « 


We asked air travelers to take a look at the new Boeing 767 and compare 
it to other wide-bodies its size. The seven-abreast, 
twin-aisle Boeing 767 came out first on every count. 





Back in 1980, 
when AKAI intro- 
duced America to 
the stereo video cas- 
sette recorder, it was 
love at first sight. 

But now, there's 
something even 
better. 

The superb new 
AKAI VS-7 with true 
stereo sound, Dolby* 


TRANSWORLD is a 767 airline. 


noise reduction and 
so much more. 

Like four video 
heads for a superior 
picture. 14-day/8- 
event programmabil- 
ity. And wireless 
remote control. 

So what'll 
it be: a stereo 
VCR from one of 
the followers, 





Getting people together 


or the very latest 
from the leader? 

For more info, 
write: AKAI, PO. Box 
6010, Compton, CA 
90224. 


*TM Dolby Labs, Inc 
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the hall monitor. It serves, however, as the 
unlikely temple of learning for Matthew 
Star, who is, literally, a space case. Matt 
(Peter Barton) is, as the opening narration 
informs, “a typical American teen-ager.” 
It’s just that he also happens to hail from 
Quadris, a distant planet racked by civil 
war. He has come to earth to hone his 
telepathic powers in preparation for the | 
day that he and his guardian (the splendid 
Louis Gossett Jr.) will return home, un- 
seat the usurpers and restore rightful rule 
to Quadris. 


att’s telepathic powers are useful 

for getting him out of all sorts of 
scrapes, including fitful pursuit by the 
dark forces from Quadris. One of this le- | 
gion actually enrolls in Crestridge and 
shows her otherworldly qualities by un- 
natural rigidity of posture, persistent dila- 
tion of the pupils and a refusal to use con- 
tractions when speaking Earth talk. For 
all his telekinetic talents, though, the 
weirdest thing about The Powers of Mat- 
thew Star (NBC, Friday, 8-9 p.m. E.D.T) 
is its portrait of adolescent America, all 
milk snacks and malt shops and home- 
coming games. Barton is so reminiscent 
of Donny Osmond that the viewer keeps 
waiting for him to levitate a can of Ha- 
waiian Punch while whistling God Bless 
America. These shows may be aimed pri- 
marily at teens and preteens, but it is only 
from the canny nonsense of Square Pegs 
(cBS, Monday, 8-8:30 p.m.) that such 
viewers are likely to get a buzz of recogni- 
tion. Weemawee High, happily, is not in 
the same time warp as Crestridge; in fact, 
it might pass for any local school where 
the students have actually heard of New 
Wave and use “punks” to mean musi- 
cians, not young criminals. Weemawee Is 
a cockeyed canvas of persuasively con- 
temporary adolescence across which Pro- 
ducer Anne Beatts (a former Saturday 
Night Live writer) and a talented 
team, including Director Kim Friedman, 
scrawl assorted sassy jokes, some | 
shrewd send-ups and a few cultural 
graffiti 

Their heroines are two earnest out- 
casts, victims of the teen-age uglies (Sa- 
rah Jessica Parker, Amy Linker), who de- 
vote most of their time to unsuccessful 
assaults on the In crowd. “You know,” 
says the school New Waver admiringly, 
“| really like you two. You've got no style 
It’s a totally different head.” The girls 
grapple with such peers as Muffy Tepper- 
man, the perennially earnest go-getter 
who organizes a dance so the class can 
adopt a starving Guatemalan child; Jen- 
nifer DeNuccio, a prototypical Valley 
Girl (“Like pass me out the door”); 
and a drama teacher who wants to stage a 
show called A Cafeteria Line and exhorts 
his aspiring actors to “share a trauma 
with me.” Beatts, Friedman and their 
writers pack solid laughs, a_ little 
sentiment and sidelong satire of such 
youth-oriented enterprises as Grease and 
Fame all into a fleet half-hour. So far, 
Square Pegs is the sweetest surprise of 
the season —By Jay Cocks 
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THIS IS WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO: 





AIR CANADA 
is o 767 airline 


We asked air travelers to take a look at the new Boeing 767 and compare 
it to other wide-bodies its size. The seven-abreast, grap egg eG 
twin-aisle Boeing 767 came out first on every count. Getting people together 
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Cinema 
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YOI 
Directed by Serif Goren 
Screenplay by Yilmaz Giiney 


Y ilmaz Giiney is a national movie idol, 
a world-class moviemaker and a con- 
victed murderer. There are many, in Tur- 
key and in the international film commu- 
nity, who believe that these three 
eminences are related. Giiney is a fire- 
brand of his country’s intellectual left. His 
films—slow, ruminative, defiantly indige- 
nous—smolder with an ideologue’s indig- 
nation and a poet’s ironic compassion 
For these heresies and others, Giiney has 
spent half of his adult life in prison. In 
1974, while filming a scene in a crowded 
restaurant in Adana, Giiney and his wife 
were insulted by a right-wing judge. A 


Tarik Akan and Serif Sezer in Yo! 
Fulfillment in pursuing a dark destiny. 


gun was fired; the judge died. At Giiney’s 
hearing, men stood up to proclaim that 
they, not he, had killed the judge. Giiney 
was found guilty; he remained in jail until 
October 1981, when he escaped to Eu- 
rope. This May, on the day Giiney re- 
ceived a Palme d’Or for Yo/ at the Cannes 
Film Festival, Turkey demanded his ex- 
tradition. He now lives in hiding. 

In Yol, Giiney is describing a milieu 
as familiar to him as the inside of a movie 
studio is to most Hollywood directors: a 
Turkish prison. This is not the glossy tor- 
ture chamber of Midnight Express—no 
theatrical sadomasochism here, no melo- 
dramatizing of the color scheme, no soft- 
focus sexual groping—but a place where 
ordinary men endure the restless bore- 
dom of confinement. Five of them are giv- 
en a week’s pass to visit their families, and 
find that the same restrictions face them 
and their women on the outside. The 
country is a prison, every liberating im- 
pulse is indictable, and the more righteous 
villagers are all too willing to play judge 
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and executioner. Adultery is punished by 
eight months of bread and water; indis- 
creet lovemaking demands instant and 
bloody death. In this remorseless land- 
scape, where the subtlest smile on a stolid 
face can seem an act of anarchy, each 
prisoner must find fulfillment by pursuing 
his dark destiny 

Giiney “directed” Yo/ while in prison, 
smuggling sketches and instructions for 
each shot of his screenplay to Serif Géren, 
his assistant, who then realized Giney’s 
film plan. Perhaps because of this long- 
distance arrangement, Yo/ possesses a 
clarity of imagery and an editorial crisp- 
ness not evident in Giiney’s other films. It 
is dour but never dull; it proceeds with an 
assurance born of passion and technical 
expertise. The picture may thus serve as 
the announcement of an adroit new di- 
rector in Géren, a canny marshaler of 
film machinery and actors’ resources. But 
first and final credit must go to Giiney. 
Time spent in the microcosm of a Turk- 
ish jail has educated him to the human id- 
iosyncrasies of men under pressure. Each 
of Yol’s characters moves to his own mu- 
sic, discovers his own reasons for being, 
refuses to be translated into a revolution- 
ary slogan or a reactionary curse, Giiney 
has composed, by remote control, an elo- 
quent portrait of a society in contradic- 
tion with itself—a place where the peas- 
ants conspire with the government in 
baroque acts of repression, and where a 
film like Yo! can be made but never 
shown. —By Richard Corliss 


DTs 


LOOKIN’ TO GET OUT 
Directed by Hal Ashby 
Screenplay by Al Schwartz 
and Jon Voight 





lex (Jon Voight) wears a white suit 
with more creases in it than W.H. 
Auden’s face. He drives a Rolls-Royce 
that pants and sputters like a dray mare 


through calamities all of his own devising 
with a bad little boy’s giggle at just how 
cute he is. He is not cute, not charming, 
not nearly substantial enough for a come- 
dy about high rollers in Vegas. Alex bra- 
vadoes himself into the Dr. Zhivago Suite 
at the MGM Grand Hotel with his friend 
Jerry (Burt Young), who plays Oscar to 
Alex's Felix and is also a compulsive 
gambler: “I go to a party, I bet on the 
hors d’oeuvres.” 

Any viewer could bet the farm that 
Lookin’ to Get Out will hold no surprises 
Alex and Jerry will run a blackjack scam; 
they will win more than they hoped, lose 
more than they know. Ann-Margret, as 
Alex's old flame, will keep moving pro- 
vocatively, to sidestep the carnage. The 
film was shot 2'4 years ago, and Director 
Ashby has spent much of the time since 
then fine-tuning the editing. The effort 
shows, but not the effect: the picture is a 
sloppy mess that stumbles toward oblivi- 
on like a drunk ona losing streak. —RC. 
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about to be shot. He vamps his way | 











THIS IS WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO: 


CHINA AIRLINES 
is o 767 airline. 


We asked air travelers to take a look at the new Boeing 767 and compare 
it to other wide-bodies its size. The seven-abreast, 
twin-aisle Boeing 767 came out first on every count. LEIS 
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} Where is the Bell System going? 


Nothing has done so much to 
change the world we live in as the 
telephone. 

Yet the basic operating princi- 
ples of the Bell System itself have 
changed very little over the past 
hundred years. 

It was all because we had a 
single overriding goal: universal 
service. Dependable service at 
reasonable rates for everyone who 
wanted it. 

And in order to achieve this 
goal, telephone exchanges were 
established as exclusive franchises 
and were permitted to operate 
without competition. But the gov- 
ernment strictly regulated our 
rates and profits. 

Today, 96% of the nation’s 
homes have phone service. 

So now America and the Bell 
System can change old goals for 
new ones. 

The regulators and legislators 
of this country are looking more to 
the marketplace and competition— 
rather than regulation—to decide 
who will provide competitive ser- 
vices and equipment and how 
they will be priced. 

The biggest force behind this 
change has been new technology 


which has changed the very nature 
of telecommunications. 

We are on the threshold of a 
new era. The Information Age. 
The technology of communica- 
tions has gradually merged with 
that of computers. And the mar- 
riage of these two technologies 
offers the potential for an impres- 
sive array of new customer 
services. 

However, the blending of these 
two technologies has also blurred 
the boundaries between a tradi- 
tionally regulated business—com- 
munications—and the unregulated 
data-processing industry. 

This circumstance has led to 
some major rethinking of public 
policies on telecommunications. 

Policies to which the Bell 
System must conform. 

And in order to conform, the 
Bell System must change. 

To begin with, the Bell tele- 
phone companies will have to be 
separated from their parent com- 
pany, AT&T. Among other things, 
these local operating companies 
will continue to provide basic local 
service under state regulation, and 
they'll serve as the gateway to the 
new Information Age. 


© Bell System 


Because it is being thrust into a 
marketplace that is intensely com- 
petitive, AT&T-the parent com- 
pany-is also going to change. The 
task of bringing these changes 
about is an enormous one. But we 
are determined to make the transi- 
tion a smooth one. 

AT&T will continue to create 
and provide new products and 
services to meet your changing 
needs. And Western Electric, Bell 
Labs and Long Lines will continue 
to remain vital parts of AT&T. 

We want to keep our custom- 
ers, shareowners and employees 
informed every step of the way. So 
along with your local Bell tele- 
phone company, we'll be talking 
with you in ads like this about 
varying aspects of the coming 
changes. 

It’s all part of the “Let’s Talk” 
program set up by the Bell System. 
Each ad will have a number to 

call: 1 800 555-5000. 

There'll be somebody to talk to. 
Somebody to help you. Somebody 
to answer your questions. Some- 
body to get you information. 

So call us. And we'll 
be talking 
to you. 








Engineers bone up on new technology at Hewlett-Packard’s Waltham, Mass., plant 
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Are Whizzes Washed Up at 35? 





rofessional football players expect it: 

ten or twelve years after college, their 
reflexes go, they slow down, younger play- 
ers overtake them. But at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology recently, 
some 800 representatives from govern- 
ment, industry and academe were told 
that the same fate befalls, of all people, 
engineers. Particularly in the fast-moving 
fields of computer science and electrical 
engineering, former whizzes who are now 
middle-aged were described as fighting a 
losing battle to keep from falling behind 
intellectually. All too often, M.I.T. Elec- 
trical Engineering Professor Louis Smul- 
lin told the Oct. 2 symposium, engineers 
“are washed up by the time they are 35 or 
40, and new ones are recruited from the 
universities.” Said C. Gordon Bell, vice 
president at Digital Equipment Corp.: 
“The young engineers coming in are 
sharper than older engineers. Sometimes 
they blow the older engineers away.” 

Each year some 10,000, or 5% of the 
nation’s electrical engineers, transfer out 
of their field, many because they feel use- 
less or technologically obsolescent. Yet by 
1985 the USS. is expected to suffer from a 
shortage of more than 100,000 engineers. 
This gap cannot be closed by increasing 
the output of engineering schools, which 
are at their production limit. As Ray 
Stata, president of Analog Devices, told 
the M.LT. symposium, “Our only viable 
strategy for coping is for industry to in- 
crease the productivity, retention and 
competence of those engineers already 
engaged in the profession.” 

To this end, the symposium consid- 
ered a yearlong study by a four-man 
M.LT. committee chaired by M.I.T, Pro- 
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To compete, says an M.LT. study, they need to keep retraining 


fessor of Engineering Robert M. Fano. 
The committee’s conclusion: “The prob- 
lems we are facing cannot be solved sim- 
ply by incrementally improving and ex- 
panding current educational programs. A 
quantum jump is needed, amounting toa 
revolution in engineering education.” The 
committee proposed a new alliance be- 
tween industry and academe under 
which, on company time and at company 
expense, engineers would continue their 
graduate-level education in at least one 
15-week course per year. Universities 
should adopt residency requirements flex- 
ible enough so that graduate-level courses 
could be taught at the workplace. It rec- 
ommended that as much as 10% of engi- 
neers’ working time be devoted to con- 
tinuing education. 

At present, joint education projects 
are sponsored by only a few computer 
and high-technology firms, including 
AT&T, Bell Telephone Labs, General 
Electric, RCA and Wang, and even few- 
er universities, notably Stanford. The 
computer and electronics firm Hewlett- 
Packard in Palo Alto, Calif., encourages 
its engineers to take six course hours a 
week on the firm’s time. Says President 
John Young, “Sure, we lose six hours a 
week, but in exchange our engineers usu- 
ally manage to get their job done, and the 
new knowledge they get from the course 
will inevitably help.” Of course, continu- 
ing education for engineers is already 
stressed by the Japanese, who, it seems, 
cannot learn enough. Sitting in the audi- 
ence at M.LT. last week was none other 
than Koji Kobayashi, chairman of Ja- 
pan’s Nippon Electric Corp. He took 
notes. yu 
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DIED. Roddey E. Mims, 46, White House 
and Capitol Hill photographer for U.P.I. 
and TIME whose folksy manner and sensi- 
tive camera work won him the fondness 
and respect of leaders from Lyndon John- 
son and Hubert Humphrey to Ronald 
Reagan and Howard Baker; ofa stroke; in 
Arlington, Va. Said Reagan: “He’s been a 
part of history for so many years it just 
won't be the same without him.” 


DIED. Glenn Gould, 50, eccentric, com- 
manding piano virtuoso celebrated for his 
interpretations of Bach, and one of the 
first classical performers to concentrate 
on the LP recording as an art form; of a 
stroke; in Toronto. A Canadian-born 
Wunderkind who was playing the piano 
at 3 and composing at 5, Gould won criti- 
cal acclaim as a young man for perfor- 
mances that pulsed with rhythmic dyna- 
mism and exuberance while retaining 
clarity and subtlety. He was almost as 
famous for such oddball habits as wearing 
gloves, scarf and overcoat in summer. 
Gould ended his concert career in 1964, 
concentrating after that on recordings. 
He defended his idiosyncratic approach 
by saying, “Music is a malleable art, ac- 
quiescent and philosophically flexible.” 


DIED. Fernando Lamas, 67, charmingly styl- 
ish Argentine-born actor whose roles 
were largely limited to playing the Latin 
lover and villain in two dozen American 
films; of cancer; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Walter Terry, 69, author, lecturer and 
critic, first with the Boston Herald and 
later with the New York Herald Tribune 
and Saturday Review, who championed 
ballet and modern dance for almost half a 
century; of a heart attack; in New York 
City. 


DIED. William Bernbach, 71, innovative 
Madison Avenue mogul who inspired the 
’60s and '70s trend to soft-sell advertising; 
of leukemia; in New York City. Bernbach 
preached that “honesty sells.” Wit and in- 
cisiveness helped too with such campaign 
tag lines coined under his tutelage as 
“Think Small” (Volkswagen Beetles) and 
“We try harder because we're only No. 2” 
(Avis Rent A Car). His touch helped 
make Doyle Dane Bernbach, which he 
co-founded in 1949, the tenth largest ad 
agency, with $1.2 billion in billings. 


DIED. Leroy R. Grumman, 87, self-assured, 
no-frills mechanical engineer and aero- 
nautical designer who turned his Long Is- 
land-based aircraft-repair shop, started 
in 1929 with $32,000, into one of the coun- 
try’s largest defense contractors (1981 
sales: $1.95 billion); in Manhasset, N.Y. 
During World War Il Grumman Hell- 
cats, Wildcats and Avengers chalked up 
60% of the enemy kills on the Pacific 
front. Grumman's company was working 


| on the lunar excursion module when, in 


1966, diabetic and almost blind, the avid 
ex-pilot retired as board chairman 
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Bitter Ending 


An editor walks out 


his has not been a banner year for the 

Cowles Media Co., the Minneapolis- 
based media empire that owns four daily 
and 16 weekly newspapers, two television 
stations and one cable TV system. Last 
April, declining profits prompted the 
company to merge its two home-town 
newspapers, both ranked among the best 


'—— Press——_ 


of the medium-size dailies in the U.S. The | 


afternoon Star, which had undergone a 
steady circulation slide to 170,000. was 
folded into its matutinal sister, the Tri- 
bune (circ. 240,000). The merger cost 110 
jobs, including 50 from the editorial staffs. 
| Last month Cowles closed the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, the morning paper it 
had owned since 1979, after losing $25 
million on its operation 

Still in a tight financial squeeze, the 
company last week announced another 
round of layoffs at the Star and Tribune 
75 jobs, including 28 from the editorial de- 
partment. Staff reactions were stunned 
and even bitter, but none were as dramat- 
ic as that of Editor Charles W. Bailey. He 
resigned in protest, abruptly and angrily 

In his parting statement, Bailey, 53, a 
32-year veteran of the Tribune and its edi- 
tor since 1972, condemned the layoffs as 
“a very serious mistake” that “will have 
grave consequences.” Bailey said the re- 
ductions would make it “difficult to main- 
tain, let alone improve” the paper's quali- 
ty. Bailey, who was to step down by year's 
end to return to the paper’s Washington 
bureau as a senior national correspon- 
dent, then announced that under the 
changed circumstances it would be “un- 
thinkable” to remain in any 
capacity. His departure, he 
said, was “the only way to 
meet my obligations to my 
craft, my colleagues and my 
own conscience.” 

Cowles Chairman Otto 
Silha said that Bailey’s de- 
parture would not have 
“any great effect” on the 
quality of the paper. But for 
some Star and Tribune staff 
members, Bailey's protest 
reflected a growing concern that the com- 
pany was stressing profitability and the 
value of its privately held stock above 
journalistic quality. “It came as a com- 
plete shock,” said Brent Stahl, a news re- 
search analyst and staffer with the paper's 
respected Minnesota Poll, which is also 
being axed. The local Newspaper Guild 
polled its members and produced a vote of 
“no confidence” in the paper’s publisher, 
Donald Dwight. But City Editor Bob 
Franklin, asked if he could continue to 
operate with the reduced staff, grimly re- 
plied, “We can and we will.” u 
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to know more about our charcoa 


t you'd like 


WE BURN quite a few ricks at Jack Daniel’s. 
That’s because it takes a lot of charcoal the 
way we smooth out our whiskey. 


mellowing process, drop us a line 


The oldtime way we mellow our whiskey 
calls for seeping every drop through charcoal 
vats that stand as tall as a good-sized room. 
Just to fill one vat takes the charcoal from 


three ricks of hard maple 





burned in the open air. That’s 












CHARCOAL 
why our rickyard gets pretty 9. MELLOWED 
full. And why it'll never (@ n 
get empty. After a sip of we a 
Jack Daniel’s, we believe, Es BY DROP 





’ oe 5 
you'll be glad of that. = 
Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, 

Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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Back to Business—and Lots of It 





The Supreme Court returns toa docket that is both hot and heavy 


s usual on the first Monday of Octo- 

ber, the Chief Justice, his white leo- 
nine mane flowing behind him, took the 
center chair on the bench and an- 
nounced the court’s opening case (Colo- 
rado vs. New Mexico, a water-rights dis- 
pute). To the Chief Justice’s right was 
the senior Justice, William Brennan, 76, 
back from his Nantucket summer home, 
his lively eyes on full alert behind his 
spectacles. The court’s junior member, 
Sandra Day O'Connor, fresh from an 
African safari vacation, looked stern as 
a schoolmarm as the first hopeful law- 
yer began to argue his case. The 1982- 
83 term of the U.S. Supreme Court was 
under way, and for all the normality of 
its start, the year promises a work load 
that will leave the Justices physically 





and mentally spent come the usual 
Fourth of July adjournment. 

The docket now facing the Justices is 
not only the heaviest ever but one of the 
hottest in recent years. Among the more 
emotional issues is abortion and whether 
states or localities may restrict it by re- 
quiring, for example, parental consent for 
minors. The Justices will also rule on the 
constitutionality of a Minnesota statute 
that allows parents a tax deduction for 
their children’s private-school tuition. 
Then there is the so-called Betamax case: 
Are US. copyright laws violated when 
video-tape-machine owners record TV 
shows at home? A critical case tests the le- 
gality of the legislative veto, a device in 
some 200 laws that allows Congress to dis- 
approve regulations issued by federal 
agencies. And in cases to be argued this 
week the Justices may have to second- 
guess the Reagan Administration’s deci- 
sion last January no longer to support the 
IRS policy of denying tax exemptions to 
private schools and colleges that discrimi- 
nate against nonwhites. 








Even prior to reconvening, the court 
had booked its schedule of oral arguments 
into February. It carried 126 cases over 
from last term. The Justices usually try to 
hear about 150 cases each year. Obviously, 
most of the expected thousands of new 
cases will have to be turned away. Coming 
back to overflowing IN baskets is nothing 
new for the court, nor are complaints 
about it. But with the number of cases filed 
having doubled over the past 20 years to 
4,400 last term, calls for some sort of relief 
are again getting shrill, even desperate. 
And they are led by the Justices. 

This summer six of them took to vari- 
ous rostrums to bemoan their plight as ul- 
timate arbiters in an overly litigious soci- 
ety. Justice John Paul Stevens objected to 
the most familiar palliative: a sort of ju- 








The President with the Justices in the White House Blue Room for an official portrait 


nior varsity Supreme Court to decide 
those cases that do not quite make the cut. 
Said Stevens: “Like a new four-lane high- 
way that temporarily relieves traffic con- 
gestion, a new national court would also 
attract greater and greater traffic vol- 
umes.” Stevens suggested instead shaping 
such a body into a traffic policeman, with 
responsibility for selecting the cases the 
Supreme Court should decide. 

To Justice Byron White that idea did 
“not address the fundamental problem.” 
Justice Brennan was equally critical, con- 
tending that “the screening function is 
second to none in importance.” White, 
with a tentative second from Brennan, 
proposed creating several national ap- 
peals courts that would specialize in areas, 
such as labor and Social Security, so that 
the high bench would not have to resolve 
sO many conflicting rulings from lower 
courts. The participation of Brennan in 
this chorus of discontent gave the plaint 
new credence. In the past he had always 





pooh-poohed the notion that the court 
was overburdened. 


The Justices’ inability to agree on a so- 
lution, however, may reflect part of the 
problem. Washington Lawyer John Kes- 
ter, a former Supreme Court clerk, faults 
the Justices for theirincreasing tendency to 
write separate concurrences and dissents 
that dwell on relatively slight differences in 
reasoning. Last term’s prose filled 4,530 
pages, he says, 60% more than in 1960 de- 
spite a small rise in the number of cases de- 
cided. University of Virginia Law Profes- 
sor Stephen Saltzburg, another ex-clerk, 
argues that the Justices agree to resolve too 
many cases of only narrow importance. 
Last term, he notes, they churned out three 
opinions (a 4-to-4-to-1 split) and some 40 
pages on who owns treasure aboard a sunk- 
en Spanish galleon. The court would be 
much more effective, says Saltzburg, “if it 
took fewer cases and took more time draw- 
ing opinions.” 

The court’s failings do not cause most 
of the glut, of course. More lawyers bring 
more cases under more laws that legisla- 
tures write with less and less clarity. But 
too often this divided court does not pro- 
vide clarity either, and the issues it does 
not settle keep on returning. Last year at 
this time they resolved to agree on some 
changes. But, reports Justice Stevens, “we 
were too busy to decide whether there was 
anything we could do about the problem 
of being too busy.” —By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Washington 


Future Funding 
A new way to treat tragedy 


wice, a worried Charles Younger, 38, 

asked the staff in the Stanford Univer- 
sity Hospital delivery room about his new- 
born’s inactivity. He got only brisk reas- 
surances. Finally, after 40 minutes, 
Younger pleaded: “How can I tell if my 
baby is alive?” Anna was alive, barely. She 
was suffering from oxygen deprivation, 
and the child today is a quadriplegic. But 
at least Anna will have few financial wor- 
ries. The reason: an increasingly popular 
new way to settle malpractice lawsuits. 

Last week Anna’s parents received the 
first payment of an annual allowance that 
starts at $81,990 and will climb to $5.5 mil- 
lion if she lives to be 78, as her doctors say 
she could. Soon she and her parents will 
also collect $1.2 million, of which $650,000 
will go to their lawyer. The $122 million 
package, agreed to by both sides, is known 
as a structured settlement, and it offers 
something for everyone. The plaintiff es- 
capes the risk of mismanaging a lump-sum 
payment and owes no taxes on the annu- 
ities. The defendant, or his insurer, ends up 
paying relatively modest amounts if, as of- 
ten happens, the plaintiff dies early. And 
such settlements sound so generous. Actu- 
ally, Anna’s potential $122 million is 
equivalent to a properly managed trust 





| fund of just $8.1 million. = 
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Now, from the Editors of MONEY Magazine 


| Your Complete New MONEY GUIDE to IRAs 
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Are you wondering where to open your 
IRA? How to get the highest yield? 
Where your money will be safest? Which 
IRA is the one for you? 


Let MONEY’s experts be your guide! 
Your Complete New MONEY GUIDE 
to IRAs tells you everything you need to 
know to take full advantage of the tax- 
Saving, money-saving investment 
opportunity of the decade. 


The guide covers all the ins and outs of 
IRAs—with readable, reliable, impartial 
information and advice. You get the best 
IRA articles from recent issues of 
MONEY, updated with the latest infor- 
mation. Plus a wealth of new material 
prepared by MONEY’ editors especially 
for this guide. And available nowhere 
else. 


You'll find out All about bank IRAs. 
How to make the best use of mutual 


funds. Which are the best alternative tax 
shelters. Savvy tactics for two-income 
couples. And how to decide whether to 
open your IRA with your banker, broker, 
insurer, Money manager. .. or someone 


*If you must contribute the full $2,000 
/*What happens to a couple’ IRA in 
case of 





You'll get clear, concise and unbiased 
answers to 50 of the most commonly 
asked IRA questions—in the MONEY 


GUIDE to IRAs. Plus a Personal IRA 
Quiz. A quick and easy tool to determine 
your IRA needs and point you towards 
the investment options that will serve you 
best. And... 

MONEY’ Directory of Mutual Funds 
The most complete listing of Mutual 
Funds, with information on one, five and 
ten year performances and money- 
market fund yields compounded to show 
effective annual interest rates. Includes 
addresses, telephone numbers, and com- 
mission information. Published nowhere 
else, this section alone is worth the $2.95 
you pay for the entire guide! 

There's still time to open your IRA for 
1982. So let MONEY’s experts take the 
confusion out of IRAs. Return this 
coupon to reserve your copy of Your 
Complete New MONEY GUIDE to 
IRAs. Or pick up a copy at your 
newsstand, 








_—— Mail to: MONEY IRA GUIDE, Box 999, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 








YES! Send me the valuable new investment tool from the editors of MONEY! 
Enclosed is my check payable to MONEY for $2.95 for my copy of Your Complete 
New MONEY GUIDE to IRAs. Mail my copy to: 











Mr./Mrs. 

Name (please print) 

Address Apt. No. 
City State Zip 














By most measures. IBM is a rather large company. 
But this ruler proves that IBM is a small computer company too. 
That is. we make a range of small computers. 

Our IBM Personal Computer. for example. is just 19.6" wide. 
That’s one dimension that can bring a new dimension to your business. 

IBM’s small computers are designed and priced for businesses of 
all sizes. They can handle word processing and data processing. The 
programs for our machines. easy to learn and easy to use. have been 
proved and refined in actual use. 

Whether you're a large corporation ora one-person outfit. IBM 
has small computers that fit. Computers that bring to any business the 
same benefits our customers have always enjoyed: IBM experience. 
service and reliability. 

However you choose to size up IBM. you'll find that we're very big 
on small computers. 

And all the businesses that need them. 











9 mg.”tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method; 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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